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ke THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AN)) THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.—-HUME. L 
* BOSTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 9, 1829. VOL. XI. 
OW sa woes AP. sn oe ehh, Tle. erate ES ERE - ( . 
= Italy, nor understood any other language than his) marriage, which, in the event, was to consummate aloud, ‘Si omnes consentient, ego non dissentio,’ Turkish Women.—'The kish women are 
own. her ruin. She supposed that the title of wife to) which was very properly understood to mean—‘It beautiful, though their beauty A of a dillerent r 
Senn ; Sir Witliam Windham had a great share in| Alexis Orloff would afford her invincible protec: | ail consent, I do not dissent,’ and therefore satis- churacter from that of European females. Their 
NOs MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF _—— the transactions of Government during the last} tion. She did not know that the man who had | fied the College. Calistus testitied to his brother ’ eired blue and bland, their hair RWuriant— \ 
An English lady of rank married Lord ui’ : four years of Queen Anne’s reign, in which a de- strangled the unfortunate Peter UL, after having the displeasure which he felt at the manner in ~ ir — ~~ and tosy, and their persons, 
“y hin seven children, qaarclied with him, was divorce ome sign to restore the son of James II.to the British| first given him poison, would not hesitate to dis- | which he had voted, when the fatter assured “ t sous : one es ent (a pertection in the Opinion 
thar married a petty sovereign prince 10 ——— — ns throne, which his father had forfeited, was un- honor and destroy the‘daughter of Elizabeth. that he had been misunderstood, and, as a pruol, = a Turk) possess great symmetry of propor- 
ales whole dominions may be half as large - orceste doubtedly concerted; and on the arrival of Under pretence of solemnizing the marriage ac-| gave him his answer in writing, containing wom ~ telie 7. 
aty et County. They resided in England ; but the “margravine | Guorge I. many persons were punished by being] cording to the rites of the Greek Church, he or-|ly the same words, but thus punctuated— si om-| a a German merchant, at Raffa, 
m lea h,’ as she became by her last marriage, aha put into prison, or sent into banishment. Among] dered subaltern accomplices iv villainy to disguise |nes consentiunt, ego non. Dissentio.’—‘If all) in the Crimea, to the mart of slaves, where an 
He = aeenet of reputations, and was perpetually quarrel- | 11.4 former of these who had entered into this com-| themselves in the habits of priests and lawyers.— | consent, I do not. I dissent” This subtle evasion Armenian had exposed for sale two Circassian 
and oe web people, who thought her no hates than she} bination was Sie William Windham, who, in| ‘Thus was profanation united to imposture, and was rewarded by his brother with the motta, of gitls, of the most exquisite loveliness. We feigned 
| SS ldleesiele ti ee ee oe 
2 atl band, (whose ran ‘ower. oo confident Tarrakanoff. 3 y : i ; ron- . 
ee saree oe aa tne commonality" ea bat guess! Over the inner gate were the arms of Great When Orloff had become the fictitious husband, re nn inhuman sales, Tee maidens were v 1 
cree at, and who seems not to have been very wise in keeping | Britain, in which there was then some alteration} but the real ravisher, he represented to the Princess, LONDON AND LIVERPOOL CONTRASTED. introduced to us one after another. ‘Their de- 
the of : himself,) no doubt supplied her with the mate-| 1 be made, in consequence of the succession of that by staying at Rome she would be too much The commerce of London and Liverpool form portent was graceful and modest to diffidenee. 
VED — pes snentenes. the House of Brunswick ; and, as Sir William’s} exposed to observation, and that it would be more | objects ot wonder and envy to the civilized world. Phe first girl presented was in her fourteenth 
ner Own vain accounts for the extreme cruelty practiced 4p" | chariot was passing through, conveying him to prudent to remove to some other city of Italy the | The trade of each port is very different in its na- year, she was elegantly dressed, her face was 
ft Baron Trenck, which every child reads and remem-| his prison, the painter was at work adding the} moment that the conspiracy should be ripe to call ture : and thus the tonnage of the one may increase covered with a veil, through which her blue eyes, 
ina oe circumstances which we do not recollect to have | White Herse, which formed the arms of the Elec- ‘her tothe throne. He persaaded her then to go with | without any diminution of that of the other. The] as well as neck and shoulders that rivalled the 
san pte ee stated elsewhere. tor of Hanover. | him to Pisa, where he had procured, some time Poot of London, indeed the whole course of the} parian marble in whiteness, shone like stars 
widen pea was six feet two inches high, and| — It strack Sir William most forcibly : he imme- before, a magnificent palace. There he treated | river, from Blackwall to the Tower, is perhaps, Ge a black cloud. She advanc ed towards 
uthor uinted 3 he was popular, and always followed diately recollected the two singular predictions, her with marks of the greatest respect and ten- one of the most splendid spectacles of modern an oo bowed — and niger awe 
ray? ke, be thousands. After the death of F. rederick he} and mentioned them to the Lieutenant of the} derness ; but permitted no one to approach her|times. The almost uninterrupted range of ware- a at the commanc of h r master, she walked 4. 
eat and blished his Memoirs. At that peried all who ‘Tower, then in the chariot with him, and to almost| person except those whom he had secured,—a.nd houses and quays; the East India, the My est In- -” wards and forwards in the tent to show her 
E— a acquainted with the groundwork of his his-| every one who came to see him there during his when she appeared in public, he always accon)-| dia, the London, and the St. Catharine’s docks ; “a —— -_ on easiness of os ag $ a | 
hie tory were dead: on his own testimony depends confinement ; and although prebably not inclined panied her himself. ‘ the coasting and other small vessels anchored in : raised _ sae a as 2 show the beautifu 44 
eos int the whole of his relation, ‘Those whom he cites | to superstition, he looked upon it as a prophecy A Russian squadron hid just entered Leghorn: the Pool, the long succession of steam-boats arriv- se of ‘wae . hat would have charmed a t 
in his narrative have probably forgotten the cir-| which was fully accomplished. But in this he was} Upon hearing the news, Orloff related it to the | ing from, or departing to, all the parts of the Old ton 80 ~ she —— her veil, our ‘nm ’ 
i Ts, cumstances of so distant a date ; but without: re-| much mistaken ; for many years after, being out Princess, and as he said it was necessary that he and New Worlds; these are circumstances which a — ed with ° dimpled face, in w hich the 
Lady curring to vague conjectures regarding the wath hunting, he had the misfortune to be thrown whilst| should repair thither to give orders, he offered to | ill the mind with a sense of the vastness of our - and the rose were blended on the cheeks of 
‘sre of this affair, or of the cruelty exercised. against | leaping a ditch, by which accident he broke his take her with him. : ; commercial wealth and industry. The trade of ooming youthfulness. Her tresses, as black as 
= him, M. de Trenck avows that he had intrigued/neck. He rode upon a white horse. She set out from Pisa, with her usual attendants, | the port of London has more than doubled within ebony, fell carelessly over her lovely breast, and | f 
why with a person of illustrious rank. If that person, ‘ and on her arrival met with a most gratifying re- | the last thirty years. But the port of Liverpool when she smiled she discovered teeth of a dazzling : 
a as has been generally supposed, and which from| The wext extract we make, must, trom its length, be the ception. She was presently surrounded by a nu-| offers a greater condensation of commercial ob- whiteness and enamel. ' . 
ng ladies good authority I know to be the case, was the | !ast. It is almost too long,—but, besides being interesting! ynerous court: when walking abroad, the people | jects, and is to acertain extent more imposing. She rubbed her cheeks with a_wet napkin, to } 
an Princess Amelia, sister of the king ; if from this | i itself, it forcibly illustrates the inconceivable vicious- thronged in her way, and inspired a fatal security Fron the magnificent expanse of the Mersey you prove that she had not used art to improve or i? 
connexion there were children who were deprived | "€5* and the remoresless brutality, which was, not to say,| in the midst of imminent danger. look upon a quay about two miles and a half in heighten the bloom of her complexion, We were ; 
IES, of life by means the most horrible, —what strong |  t be found in the highest places of European society. The confiding Princess, far from harboring aj extent, presenting an uninterrupted succession of permitted to feel her pulse, that we might be con- €. 
wring we inducements might not the king have had for vis-|  ¢The Princess Tarrakanoff and two brothers suspicion of her danger, after having spent several docks, and piers, and towering ‘warehouses. ‘The vinced of the good state of her health and constitu- 
ie, The iting on Trenck a punishment of the severest] were the fruit of a union between the Empress days in the rounds of amusement and dissipation, river is constantly alive with steam packets cross-| tion. She then retired, with all the agility of one of 
0 be hed, kind, without being under the necessity of ex-| 5 jizabeth and Field Marshal Razumoffsky.. One entreated Orloff for permission to visit the Russian ing to the opposite shore or going out to the va-| Diana 's nymphs coming out of the fountain, Her \ 
TION. plaining (from motives of decorum and decency) | of the brothers died at Petersburgh, in a dreadful squadron. The idea was applauded ; orders were | rious ports of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales ;| attractive charms _won the heart of my German, a: 
aiotiem,? the reasons which influenced him to such an act.’| manner, by placing upon a furnace a vessel filled immediately given for her reception. She was| while eve: and anon some stately merchantman| who purchased this lovely girl for four thousand 
tion of the 


ro of Neo From speaking ofthe Freemasons and the [luminati of | with poison, which accidentally broke and suffo- received with all the honors due to the highest | arrives from her long journey across the Atlantic,| piasters-— Traveller. 
ro 














e . . . . { 
; loc-|cated him: he had a great taste for chemisty.—| Tak; but scarcely had she entered the ship, when | and rushes into the harbour, like a bird seeking . ; ; 
pe <aencemt Sasa Prince Radzivil, who ns met ot ye ore her hands were loaded with chains! In vain did|her nest. F'rom one extent of these magnificent Fa tes . ~ Proxy ron long er a the 
oo ‘ aa 5 pee f the birh of the Princess i ; d| this helpless and innocent female implore pity | docks to the other you may walk without interrup- ee ee ay ae ne ore 
Sifwettinn, I cessful soothsaying.’ Among them is one which happen- | secret o! the Oirh of the Erincess in question, an : i ae + | port of Plymouth, had the bans of marriage pub- 
pone Ta irritated{that Catherine should trample the rights} ftom the heart of the callous wretch who had be-|tion. A merchant in London seldom sees his lished at the parish church of Stoke D: y « 
os Coat of = hine of this kind occurred to me. After of the Poles under her feet, conceived that the| ‘ayed her, and whom she still called by the name | vessel ; but at Liverpool the adventurous specu-} jo tuckil — ‘mangas ‘ll a 3 
Walsh, Je Something of ths kind occan : daughter of Elizabeth would furnish him with the} °f husband,—in vain did she cast herself at his | lator hurries down from the exchange to the quay, ’ y dbmiatgaisg: elim e 
oe I Thad been married to Lord Craven, and we were oer . f d bedew th ith h hen the di ional h ld him that his shi Jack would say, he could not get on shore to be 
2 wera A livin together on terms of the test cordiality, | means of revenge. To effect his purpose he eet and bedew them with her tears. The bar-| when the distant signal has told him that his ship spliced. Never at a loss for an expedient when 
ey I h ane to meet with two a ladies who | gained over the persons who were entrusted with barian did not deign to reply : she was carried | is coming into the port,and he welcomes her te the ship is in distress, he hit on a novel mode 
pos oon hed 4 iliaiead tn. om tn weciieie = ne who |the care of the Princess’s education, carried her| down the hold—the ship sailed, and arrived with | her home with a proud feeling, which the ordina- (es nr cgi tnd t) of bei ‘ed t 
fa oy a fature events, or rather |, and conveyed her to Rome. The Empress,| the victim at St Petersburgh. She was then shut |ry coldness of money getting cannot deaden. The] } >> 1.0. — . s ’ ily po “ 
a preglicting futu "ido tee immediately being informed of thi | up in a fortress, and* treated with the greatest as-|new dock, for the completion of which a bill to MOO A, NN ae A, 09a el '? 
for telling fortunes. Upon our being admitted, | '™m 7. Epes Demg tater this scheme, ‘ gre oa : mate who was going on shore, to walk his doxy 
: * se ’ . 
i) - iealiee adie nents tnute dene Mende ow seized the estate of Radzivil, and he was reduced| Petity. Six years afterwards the waters of the | borrow additional sums was passed in the late ses- to the church & . . elle wor Heaton yt , { 
minated on ‘a say 4 he m os eg 7z res 6 <I have not | to the necessity of living on the produce of his| Neva terminated her misfortunes ! she was drown- | sion, is a continuation of that splendid line of ac-| | | . "Tl ’ a men pe techs ear age ; 
mpited tren the nae of naswitn oe te i but, from | diamonds and other valuables which he carried| €4 in prison !? commodation for shipping which has been grow- -_ en ‘ha h sth th ae wee ng 
Seng fe pew, teowag who you te om See hc ney There evecna were soa ng withthe extraordinary growih ofthe rae of] tpPuarenc at he chrch ith de ing women 
on, clegem> om oe ou are born for sens events ; I must exhausted, and he set out for Poland to obtain Yankee Retort. Soon after the revolutionary | Liverpool.. This single dock has already cost the bans, the cler saaiednan sd + sep o 
ed B be allowed os draw your horoscope.’ I smiled | fresh supplies, leaving the Princess Tarrakanoff| war, Captain P ,a brave Yankee officer, | more than a million ; and, extensive as the other ? BY — arene 
» of the first 





, 7 . at the case, and told Jack that he did not understand 

4 not |at Rome, under the sole care of a vernante,| Who was at St. Petersburg, in Russia, and while | docks are, it is no uncommon case for vessels to * agg “0 ater 3 

ace Sacre at ae dint she cul | od a ‘cnmotncsexeacy Id, | there scoped an iva fo din thee war ade athe Merry which fen dangeoun| the Mt, “Why, sy ys be Sy meena 

Map of te MH age ase the day und hour of my birth, that she | had scarcely entered his own country, when ares-| large number at table, and among the rest was an | from the impossibility of finding other accommo-| |, 4 sare and as he could not a on ag 
might write it down and send it to me in the course | titution of his estates was offered to him, on| English lady, who wished to appear one of the | dation. The trade ‘of Liverpool has more than he nae me to marry her for hin, and sen ther 

janvaryesd of aweek. I returned home and thought little’ condition that he would bring the young Princess} knowing ones. This ape remngting Saban eed atta: the bas enue om” The reve- off,—that’s all your devon J F lish “a 

wt the Ust Hore about it. In about ten days I received a|into Russia. He refused submission to such an} American was one of the guests, expressed to one | nue of customs, which this ;-ort contributes to the T ? y : nei 

 Doltars per letter, which, on opening, I found to contain the|Unworthy préposal; but had the weakness to| ofher friends a determination to quiz him. She | national stock, is four millions annually ; and its From the N. Y. Morning Courier. 

mail touny Sibyls prediction, She stated that I was to have promise that he would concern himself no farther| fastened on him Like a tigress, making many in-| export trade is the largest in the empire, larger A Wife Wanted.—A_ young lady having ad- 

@ family of seven children; that TI then was to about the daughter of Elizabeth,—and at this price| quiries respecting our habits, customs, dress, man- | evea than that of London. I:ondon Magazine. | vertised for a husband in the Poughkeepsie Tele- 

wo postage & separate from my husband, who would die before he purchased a pardon. , | ners, and modes of life, education, amusements, graph a bachelor has sent us a long article on the 

aad me ; that I should gu abroad, and that I should Alexis Orloff, charged with the execution of| &c. To all her inquiries Captain P. gave answers ; The last functionaries of the law.—The duties subject, in which he requests the Editor of the 

ubecription marry again, with some Royal personage, and |the Empress’s orders, seized the first moment to| that satisfied all the company except the lady:|in London are at this moment performed by two Telegraph to bring about an interview between 
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come into the possession of great riches. | had at|!ay a snare for the Princess. An intriguer, (so| she wasdetermined not to ve satisfied, and the fol-| men, Foster and Cheshire, neither of whom was| the lady and himself. He says that he is «much \ 
pe that time no idea of a separation, nor could I form | Common in Italy) of the name of ‘Ribas, a Nea-| lowing dialogue took place : ever convicted, or ever tried, and toeach a salary| in want of that necessary piece of furniture,’ a A 
fytnen the thought of a connexion with any other person, | Politan, repaired immediately to Rome, and hav-| Lady. Have the rich people in your country | of one guinea per week is granted, with a permis-| wife—that he is naturally of a timid and bashful \B 
the 














Animal Food. An idea prevails, that animal 


sioned by Count Alexis Orloff to offer to the} but since peace, we permit the English to drive |‘Ketches’ were asked their opinion: Cheshire! 5,64 ig indispensable to sustain the vigor of the 


told me by the Prince of Wales. At the end of| daughter of Elizabeth the throne that her mother| us. , i 
the last century, Sir William Windham, being on had filled. He told her that the Russians were The lady, half choaked with anger, stood mute | ship ;’ but Foxton has had more experience, and oe . ae vanerane? <5 pens > = 
his travels through Venice, observed accidentally, | discontented with Catherine ; that Orloff, in par-| @ minute and left the room, whispering to her | knows every inch of the scaffold, after throwing dese eddtieens a seas mille. a rf 
as he was passing through St Marks Place in his| ticular, could not pardon her ingratitude and ty-| friend, the Yankees are too much for us in the} his eyes over it, shook his head and said, ‘No,| Gi). pe fa os ; ¢ liv 7 os “se a 
tabriolet, a more than ordinary crowd at one cor-| rarhy ; and that if the young Princess were wil-| cabinet as well as in the field. your Worship, I can’t answer for putting up more be ‘. ~ uns faster and lives longer than your 
- 4 a a he found it was a mount-| ling to accept the services of that General, and than — er ga 4 It has been erroneously — ? 
who had occasioned it, and who was pre-| reward his zeal by the farther acceptance of his A Cardinal vs. a King ; or the importance of | Supposed that the public executioners live in the ion.— i 
=e to tell fortunes ; conveying his predictions | hand, she would soon witness the eet punctuation and Emphasis ozemplifod Pane, prison. Into Newgate they are never permitted aici SS. ane er 
© the people by means of a long narrow tube of] of a revolution which he had prepared. Oct 19. The refusal of the Archbishop of Thou- | to go, except on the mornings when their dreadful] 1 ove the cravat, and stiff and sharp as a butch 
Un, which he lengthened or curtailed at pleasure,| Such brilliant proposals ought to have opened|: louse to comply with the king’s ordinance re-| work isto be done. Tiey then proceed together akan. Mguaieatah ale felltww fron the 
oe aan required. the eyes of the Princess to the perfidy of their| specting schools, and his indecent appeal to his |‘ the scaffold, at the foot of which one of them Blue Ridge oie et dand with head “ 
r William, among others, held up a piece of| author ; but her inexperience and candor pre-| family motto to justify his disobedience, ‘etiamsi | receives the condemned, and conducts him to the oneneiiaiiie sna these (a ta in the street : F 
_— Lan which the charlatan immediately di-| vented a suspicion of the criminal’s infidelity,| omnes ego non,’ has’ not only created a general | ther, who is prepared with the neckrope and Baltimore—and strock with his stran bare a 
ae is tube to his cabriolet, and said to him,| and the language of Orloff’s emissary seemed an-| feeling of indignation in France, but hag been vis-| C4Pp- They attentively perform the task of tying ance, he accosted him ; ‘Gouge me 7 Aig ft 
‘ley agp in Italian, ‘Signor, Inglese cavete | alagous to the ideas which she had received from] ited by the monarch with the chastisement due to| and placing on the fall board, and the moment) 40, believe you’ve got your shirt oe ates sina 
. ae cavallo. ‘This cucemstence made a|Redcivil. such conduct. The prelate has been banished | the bolt is drawn, they approach the extremities, upwards.’ if 
8 fay impression upon him, from the recol-| She imagined herself destined for a throne, and| from the king’s presence by the following official | for the purpose of putting the criminals ‘out of 
se ane few years before, when very |every dream thaf bore a relation to that presup-| notification in the Moniteur : pain,’ by adding their weight to the pressure upon Economy in Dress.—A play called ‘Adam and 
— aving been out at a stag-hunt, in returning | posed cpinion flattered her fond but delusive ‘The publication in the Journals of Thoulouse, | the throat of the expiring person. They are em-| his family’ was to have been performed at one of 
vance ve sport, he found several of the ser-| hopes. of the 9th,and 10th instant, of the letter written | ployed also in privately and publicly flogging the) the French Theatres in the costume of the times ! 
teller 9 father’s gate, standing round a fortune} Soon after this, Orloff came to Rome ; his em-| on the 8th by the Cardinal of Clermont ‘Tonnerre | prisoners, and it is wonderful with what impar-| —Com. Advocate. 
aut a — was, or pretended to be, both | issary had announced his arrival; he was receiv-| to the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, having | tiality they deal out their blows. They receive 
auite en a and for. a small remuneration | ed us a welcome benefactor. The Princess was| excited the king’s just displeasure, his majesty has | their salaries over the hatch from one of the door A new Fire Screen for the Ladies.—Draw a 


chalk bottom of a trencher, with a piece of | cautioned by some persons, to whom she commu-| commanded his First Gentlemen of the Chamber | keepers, not one of whom will have any other! landscape on paper with common India ink, rep- 
» Answers to such questions as the servants 


said ‘It will accommodate nine or ten, your Wor- 


ithe Phe. ff vouch less with one whose rank was so exalted as |ing discovered the lodgings of the young Russian| any carriages? for I suppose there are some who / sion to transfer his professional labours to any 7 Ppa ec ng mined 
chont’sC# Bt that of a Margrave. Princess, introduced himself into her presence,| call themselves rich. part of the country at times when they may not} lars—thirty-three years old—and has made seven- 
a ata Mademoiselle Le Normana, | U0Uer, the name and character of a military officer.) Capt. P. My residence is ina small town | be required at home. The clothes of the deceas-| teen fruitless attempts at matrimony !—he is tall— 'f 
<LSAM, ’ speaks of the celebrated Mademoixe orman“> | He told the Princess that he was induced to wait} upon an island where there are hut few carriages | ed are now upon no occasion handed over to the} well-proportioned—well-bred—fretiul, in conse- 
es a Paris witch, who was often consulted not only by the e her by the desire of paying homa to his kept, suited to our republican manners. executioner. The moment the relatives apply for quence of his repeated disappointments—reguli:r a 
a a cies but in jest or in earnest, by Napoleon ~ aa sg anhtoaue in — no he felt Lady. I can't think where you find drivers— | the body, it is removed for them, a “4 be-| in his habits—and disposed to make a wife happy, i i ‘ 
"ovidenee i — was tried for witchcraft a few years since ; | ., highly interested ; he appeared to be much af-| I should not think the Americans knew how to | fore death, to the house of Mr. Barnard, the un-| should he be so lucky as to get one. His religions i 
7 to st oh who prosecuted her, seriously charged | facto at the destitute situation in which he found| drive a coach. dertaker, who resides immediately opposite to| Opinions are liberal, as he belongs to no particular NM 
ne ets A that rhe rane nn Spirits, and actually declared | her, offered her assistance, which necessity oblig-| Capt. P. We find no difficulty on that account, | Newgate, and consigns it to its last resting place.| Church—he is well-educated—has been abroad— It 
: wanes — demons and the wend. ed her to accept, and the perfidious traitor soon madam 2 we can have plenty of drivers by sending Upon the execution of some persons lately, the and is a good JACKSON-man. t a 
7 eens = subject, the Margravine tells a appeared to this unfortunate female, as well as to| to England for them. . _ | Sheriff had some conversation as to the capability Having thus made an abstract of our correspon- q 
ge story of Sir William Windham. the woman who attended her person, in the light Lady. (speaking very quick) I think the A of the transverse beam to bear a number of per- dent’s- account of himself, we hand him over to \4 ¢ 
I. cememsber a singular anecdcte which was re-|of a saviour sent from heaven. ericans ought to drive the English instead of the|sons, it being supposed that the next Recorder’s the Editor of the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, with j i 
lated to me by Mr Windham, a man totally devoid | | When he theught himself sufficiently possessed| English driving the Americans. Report would inciude several in the paragraph| @ Fequest that he may be used kindly. \¥ 
of superstition, one day when we were conversing | of their confidence, he declared he was commis- Capt. P. We did, madam, in the late war ;| which shuts out the Royal mercy, and the two i 
on this subject, which had arisen from a story 
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put to him b nicated her happiness, to beware of the designs| to inform the Cardinal that he is to abstain from | Communication with ther, and there is not a pub-| resenting a winter scene, or mere outline; the 
rode by the’, the same method, As Sir William | of a man whore abandoned character, and whose| appearing in the Royal presence until his majesty lic house in the neighbourhood where they can foliage to be painted with mariate of cobalt 
oo Me villing * om made signs to him that he was fidelity to his Empress, from interested motives, | shall issue fresh orders.’ : expect to be served with any thing.—Lon. paper.| (green,) muriate of copper, (yellow,) and acetate 
as hereto and in good h im his fortune as well as the rest ;| would prevent him from conspiring against her The insolence and audacity of the prelate are of cobalt (blue,) all of which colors dry are invisi- 
S ait ie . umour he would have complied, but | safety. the more out of place, as the very motto whichhe| Singular Funeral.—Mr G. Scoray died at| ble; but on the screen being held near the fire, 
Nov. 31 IO not recollect any particular question| Far from profiting by these salutary counsels,| put forward with so little Christian humility, was | Minsteed, in 1811, aged eighty-three years. At| the gentle warmth will occasion the trees, flowers, 
wy upon i man took the (rencher, and writing|the Princess, with great imprudence, spoke of| not acquired under the most honorable circum- | his wedding, about fifty-two years before, he pre-| &c. to display themselves in their natural colors, 
ibly a = it back with these words written | them to Orloff, who immediately assumed greater} stances. I have been favored with the following | served three candles, one of which he burnt at the} and winter is magically changed to spring. As 
amiled at th, i of a white horse.” Sir William apparent candor, with deeper dissimulation. Not} history of the transaction : funeral of his wife, and another at that of a rela-| the paper cools, the colors disappear; and tie 
ce, Sth = oy “te and totally forgot the cir-| content with flattering the ambition of the young ‘Calistus IT. who occupied the Pontifical Throne | tion; and he ordered that the third should be| effect may be repeated as often as required. 
=e hin» we the coincidence at Venice reminded | Russian Princess, he feigned an affection for her,| in 1120, was i Clermont Tonnerre. He had | burnt when his own funeral took place ; and that The fell a my 
“e He immediately and inspired the artless female with a real passion two brothers, one of whom become the source of | some mead, preserved also at the marriage-feast, Toast.—The fv owing volunteer toast was 
Pye 





and naturally imagined that | for him. the illustrions branch of that family in France, and | with all the cider and liquors in the house, should given a Jackson celebration in Ontario county, 
to the Cont tune-teller had made his way over| As soon as he was assured of this, he entreated| the other was made a Cardinal. It happened | then be drank. His friends followed his remains) - Y. Alte Adame party throaghout the United 
and he we nent, where he had found his speech ;| her to unite herself with him in the most sacred| that in a Council, the latter having to express his|to Minsteed church, witnessed the funeral rites, States—they should have a dose of molasses, or 
. $s now Curious to know the truth of the! bonds of conjugal felicity. To this request she| opinion on a question on which the Pope and the | and heard an excellent sermon ; after which they something that’s opening ; ‘for the Gin’ral has 


aseared that the en ey » however, he felt| unfortunately gave her consent, and it was with| majority of the Cardinals differed, and wishing to | returned to his house, burnt the candle, and drank kicked the kiver off, and they have all ‘cotched 


fellow had never been out of feelings of joy that she promised to contract a| conciliate the approbation of all parties, said | out all the liquor. cold.” 




















FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 9, 1829. 
ee 


North American Review.—The recent&umber of the 
North American is a rich treat It contai@a good varie- 
ty of subjects, most of them highly integesting in them- 
selves, and all handled in a very able manner, and some 
in a style that may justly be called splendid. Many of 
our readers have ng doubt already gone through the num- 
ber, who will, we a. be willing to compare notes with 
us, and those wke have not seen it, will have some curiosi- 
ty to know what to anticipate. We will, therefore, curso- 
rily ren @er the articles, without however pretending to 
express but a very small part of what occurs to us to say, 
even on the supposition that we are writing for those who 
have read or will read the work. 

‘The first article, upon a multifarious, half digested book 
of Leigh Hunt's, labelled with the name of Lord Byron, 
but which is made up of fragments of the biography of 
Lord Byron and some six or eight other persons, and a 
more full and elaborate account of this same Mr Hunt, 
contains some fine thoughts. For instance, the writer 
says, ‘The other characters are made ‘to revolve round 
himself [Hunt] in a system like that of Ptolemy, repre- 
senting the most lack-lustre body as the centre of the 
whole.’ An allusion so happy and at the same time so 
perfectly applicable to the subject, does not often occur. 
The comparison is not precisely correct, for the earth is not 
the most lack-lustre body in the system, still the thought is 
a bright one, and the sentence is worth twenty pages of 
good, unexceptionable, classical reviewing. There are 
other passages equally fortunate. The first part of the 
article seems to us to be the best ; more subjects are intro- 
duced subsequently than could be wrought with great suc- 
cess within so narrow a compass. In treating-of Byron 
or Campbell, a writer ought to plunge deeper and range 
wider in their works. 

The ancient mythology, poetry, and history of the 
Swedes and other Scandinavian hations, which are the 
subjects of the next article, are made more clear and in- 
telligible, than we usually find them. Of all the subjects 
intreduced in the number, this is the most remote from 
the immediate studies and pursuits of the readers of the 
review, and the writer, instead of introducing a catalogue 
of uncouth names without explanation, as is too frequent- 
ly done in such case, and most frequently in the London 
Quarterly, is careful to take the reader along with him, 
and thus enable him to carry away some distinct recol- 
Jections from the perusal. 

The article on the first volume of Col. Austin’s life of 
Mr Gerry, bears evident marks of the skill and talent of 

“the writer. The following extract from Col Austin’s 
work gives a vivid picture of some of the scenes of 1775. 


‘A committee of congress, among whom were Mr Gerry, 
Colonel Orne, and Colonel Hancock, had been in session, 
on the day preceding the march of the troops, in the vil- 
lage of Menotomy, then part of the township of Cam- 
bridge, on the road to Lexington. he latter gentleman 
alter the session was over had gone to Lexington. Mr 
Gerry and Mr Orne remained at the village; the other 
members of the committee had dispersed. 

‘Some officers of the royal army had been sent out in 
advance, who passed through the village just before dark, 
ou the afternoon of the 18th of. April, and although the 
appearance of similar detachments was not uncommon, 
these so far attracted the attention of Mr Gerry, that he 
despatched an express to Colonel Hancock, who with 
Samuel Adams was at Lexington. The messenger passed 
the officers by taking a by-path, and delivered his letter. 
The idea of personal danger does not seem to have made 
any strong impression on either of these gentlemen. Mr 
Hancock's answer te Mr Gerry bears marks of the haste 
with which it was written, while it discovers that habitual 
politeness on the part of the writer, which neither haste or 
danger could impair. 


‘mR MANCOCK TO MR GERRY. 
Lexington, April 18th, 1775. 
‘Dear Sir, 


‘I am much obliged for yqur notice. It is said the offi- 
cers are gone to Concord, and [ will send word thither.— 
1 am full with you, that we ought to be serious, and I hope 
your decision will be effectual. I intend doing myself the 
pleasure of being with you to-morrow. My respects to 
the committee. 

I am your real friend, 
JOHN HANCOCK.’ 


‘Mr Gerry and Colonel Orne retired to-rest without tak- 
ing the least precaution against personal exposure, and 
they remained quietly in their beds, until the Britisly ad- 
vance were within view ef the dwelling-house. It was a 
fine moonlight night, and they quietly marked the glitter- 
ing of its beams on the polished arms of the soldiers, as 
the troops moved with the silence and regularity of ac- 
complished discipline. The front passed on. When the 
centre were opposite to the house occupied by the commit- 
tee, an officer and file of men were detached by signal, 
and marched towards it. It was not until this moment 
they entertained any apprehension of danger. While the 
officer was posting his files, the geutlemen found means 
by their better knowledge of the premises to escape, half 
dressed as they were, into an adjoining corn-field, where 
they remained concealed for more than an hour, until the 
troops were withdrawn. Every apartment of the house 
was searched ‘for the members of the rebel congress ;’ 
even the beds in which they had lain were examined.— 
But their property, and among other things a valuable 
watch of Mr Gerry’s, which was under his pillow, was not 
disturbed.’ 


‘The article on a German Carbonarist is in that easy style 
and pleasant and sprightly vein, which can be commanded 
only by a writer of a well accomplished mind and an ac- 
curate taste. 

We did not before know, though we ought perhaps to 
make the acknowledgement with mortification, how im- 
portant and creditable a book Mr Timothy Fliut has made 
concerning the geography and history of the Western 
States. We are inclined to transfer some of the extracts 
of the reviewer but hardly know whether to take his ac- 
count of a cypress forest, acane break, or a camp-meet- 
ing. We will not take them all, since the reviewer might 
complain of us, and besides we have not room. We will 
take a part of the description of acamp-meeting in Ten- 
nesce. 


‘On the appointed day, coaches, chaises, wagons, carts, 
people on horseback, and multitudes travelling from a 
distance on foot, wagons with provisions, matresses, tents, 
and arrangements for the stay of a week, are seen hurry- 
ing from every point towards the central spot. It is in 
the midst of a grove of those beautiful and lofty trees, 
natural to the valleys of Tennessce, in its deepest verdure, 
and beside a spring branch, for the requisite supply of 
water. 

‘The ambitious and wealthy are there, because in this 
region opinion is all-powerful ; and they are there, either 
to extend their influence, or that their absence may not 
be noted, to diminish it. Aspirants fer office are there, 
to electioneer, and gaiv popularity. Vast numbers are 
there fvom simple curiosity, and merely to enjoy a specta- 
cle. The young and the beaatiful are there, with mixed 
motives, which it were best not severely to scrutinize.— 
Children are there, their young eyes glistening with the 
intense interest of eager curiosity. The middle-aged 
fathers and mothers of families are there, with the sober 
views of people, whose plans in life are fixed, and waiting 
calmly tohear Men end women of hoary hairs are there, 
with such thoughts, it may be hoped, as their years invite. 
Such is the congregation, consisting of thousands. 

‘A host of preachers of different denominations are 
there, some in the earnest vigor and desires of youth, 
waitihg an opportunity for display ; others, who have 
proclaimed the gospel, fas pilgrims of the cross, from the 
remotest North of our vast country to the shores of the 

Mexican gulf, and ready to utter the words, the feelings, 
and the experience, which they have treasured up in a 
travelling guinistry of fifty years, and whose accents, trem- 
bliug with age, still more impressively thaa -their words, 


announce, that they will soon travel and preach no more} 


on the earth, are there. Such are the preachers. 

‘The line of tents is pitched; and the religious city 
grows up in a few hours under the trees, beside the 
stream. Lamps are hung in lines among the branches ; 
and the effect of their glare upon the surrounding forest is, 
as of magic. The scenery of the most brilliant theatre in 





the world is a painting only for children compared with 


SS 
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it. Meantime the mulfitudes, with the highest excitement 


of secial feeling added to the general enthusiasm of ex- 
peéfation, pass from tent to tent, and interchange apos- 
tolic greetings and embraces, and talk of the coming so- 
lemnities. Their coffee and tea are prepared, and their 
supper is fnished. By this time the moon, for they take 
thought, to appoint the meeting at the proper time of the 


moon, begius to show its disk above the dark summits of 


the mountains; and a few stars are seen glimmering 
through the intervals of the branches. The whole consti- 
tutes atemple worthy of the grandeur of God.’ 





Tue Jurist. The conductors of the Jurist have in 
their first number, laid before the public the plan and prin- 
ciples upon which their work is to be conducted We copy 
below the whole of their preface. : 

TO TIE PUBLIC. 


The publication of this journal has not been undertaken 
without the strongest assurances of co-operation and as- 
sistance from many of the most learned and distinguished 
members of the profession in different parts of the coun- 
try, provided the plan and principles on which it is to be 


conducted shall meet their approbation. “That it is ofgsistent dogmas cannot be a science ; and, therefore, the 


great importance to have such a journal published, and 
that it may be of exteusive usefulness, seems to be too ob- 
vious to be insisted upon, and is, indeed, universally ad- 
mitted. It is matter of remark and surprise, that, while 
we have so many political, theological, literary, medical, 
and other journals, we should be without even one devoted 
to legal science, than which no other comes more immedi- 
ately ‘home to men’s busi and | ’ This defi- 
ciency has been but partially and very imperfectly supplied 
by the lading reviews, some portions of which have been 
occupied with legal subjects, which have been admitted, 
however, not without some hesitation on the part of the 
conductors of the reviews, and, in some instances, to the 
prejudice of their popularity ; since it is, in some degree, 
a departure from their plan, and unacceptable to many of 
their readers, But it is apparent that the most free ad- 
mission of such articles into those journals, without, in 
fact, entively changing their character, would, by no 
means, answer the demands of the prefession, or even of 
that numerous class of readers who have a sufficient 
knowledge of the law as a liberal study, to be interested in 
its current topics of discussion,although they take no active 
part in the practice. The consequence is, that, for want 
of some common medium of communication, the different. 
members of the profession scattered through the country 
are, as far as their professional pursuits are concerned, in 
a manner insulated from each other, 

For want of some mode of publication convenient for 
preservation, such as a law journal presents, many pro- 
ductions, rich in learning and brilliant in thought, like the 
first article in our present number, if we may be allowed 
to speak of any part of our own journal in such case, are 
either consigned to oblivion, or, at most, reach only a lim- 
ited circulation and short-lived publicity in a pamphlet 
form.* The loss to the profession and the community is 
still greater in those stifled efforts of genius which are now 
not put forth at all, but which are sure to be excited and 
called forth by an appropriate periodical work ; which, by 
diffusing at large the knowledge that now remains in ob- 
scurity, and embodying the speculations and reflections 
that otherwise perish undivulged, would give to all the mem- 
bers of the profession the advantage of the \earning and 
thinking of each one. Nor is such 4 work less called for 
on account of the productions which it may elicit, than by 
such as are already published. An increasing tide of re- 
ports and law treatises is setting in upon the profession, 





-only a very small part of which most of its members have 


the means to purchase, or the leisure to read ; and yet they 
all find in the course of their experience and practice, the 
need of such general information respecting the subjects 
and character of these works, as can be supplied only by 


a periodical journal. And the authors and publishers of 


reports and elementary treatises have an evident and 
strong interest in promoting a publication, one object of 
which is to direct the public attention to all those produc- 
tions of the press which may deserve to be patronised and 
diffused. It is a checring excitement to an author, who is 
devoting months and years in laborious and painful appli- 
cation to his work, to know that the fruits of his toil will, 
immediately on their being presented to the public, be ela- 
borately analyzed, and their character made known. 
There is no country in which some medium of legal com- 
munication and intelligence between the different parts is 
more necessaty than in the United States, since the fre- 
quent migrations and active commerce among the different 
states, and the consequent intermixture of the interests and 
affairs of the subjects of distinct jurisdictions, make it im- 
portant, and indeed necessary, that the members of the 


profession iv one state should have some knowledge of 


the legislation and legal administration in the others, and 
much of this knowledge can be most conveniently and 
economically obtained through a periodical journal. 


Such a work may be no less useful and important as 


affording the means of information wanted by every prac- 
tising lawyer and liberal student, respecting the legal pro- 
ceedings and publications of foreign countries. Until very 


recently, a great part of our law, as well as our law books, 
3 we followed the decisions of the 
English courts with a deference little short of servility, 
insomuch that our courts have, in some instances, felt 
themselves to be so strictly bound bv their authority, as 
to reject very cogent and conclusive arguments against 
them, continuing to decide upun the old doctrine even after 


were made in En 


it-had, in fact, been overruled and exploded by the Eng- 


lish courts ; until afterwards, by the subsequent publica- 
tion of their reports, our judges felt themselves at liberty 
to decide in conforminy to the demonstrated Jaw of the 
case, without deeming it a violation of the respect due to 
those foreign tribunals, or apprehending the reproach of 
dangerous innovation. The maxim was, and indeed is, 
that the courts must administer the law as they find it; not 
make it ; and as many-4octrines of the law are the logical 
deductions from principles acknowledged both in England 
and this country, the practical application of the maxim 
was, that our courts were as much bound by the logic of 
the English judges, as by the principles of the common 
law. The means afforded us by a community of language 
to resort directly to the richly-stered repositories of 
English law, are, no doubt, of immense advantage, and 
wiil always continue to be so; but the time for implicitly 
adopting the English books, and servilely fellowing the 
English administration of the law, is fast passing by ; and 
the period of our pupilage is almost expired. ‘I do not 
like,’ says an eminent American jurist in a private letter 
now before us, ‘this -everlasting copying of British publi- 
‘cations, this everlasting waiting for the word of the fugel- 
man beyond sea ;’ and he expresses what we believe to be 
If the time is 
not already arrived, it is very near, when the British ju- 
rists, ceasing to be our masters and oracles, will only be 
our fellow-labonrers in the common field of legal science ; 
and the more we cease to adopt implicitly, and in the 
gross, their books and their law, the greater will be the 
necessity and utility of a work, one of the objects of which 
may be to direct the attention of the profession to such 
parts of the legal literature of Great Britain, as well as of 
the nations of the continent, as shall shed the most light 


the universal sentiment of the profession. 


upon our own system. 


A liberally and industriously conducted law journal may 
have a salutary influence upon our legislation, which is of- 
ten directed to subjects of discussion that require a prepara- 
tion on the part of the hearers as well as speakers. Upon 
many questions, such, for example, as that of a bankrupt 
law, and especially upon constitutional questions, the de- 
bate is very materially assisted, and much is done towards 
arriving at satisfactory conclusions, by a previously-pub- 
lished investigation, having reference to the particular 
questiag and occasion. The discussion of many of these 
questions involves the use of much technical language, and 
is accordingly very ill suited to the character of the peri- 
odical works now published. The question, for instance, 
of incorporating more of equity jurisdiction into the 
laws of Massachuset's, which has been agitated in the 
state for cight or ten years past, has never been thcr- 
oughly discussed in any publication ; it has hardly been 
touched upon, because there was no publication suitable 
for this purpose. The subject has, therefore, labored, the 
progress has been slow, and the successive steps have been 
taken with great hesitation, because the lawyers were, in 
general, very little acquainted with the subject, and pos- 
sessed few books to give them any knowledge of it. Many 
of them thought, at first, that a court of equity was one in 
which the judge decides according to his discretion, or 


upon the principles of common sense, that is, in eflect 


upon no principles at all y and as long as they entertained 


such a prejudice, they were, as might have been expected 


very averse to the establishment of such a court. A jour- 
nal devoted to subjects of this sort would have set them 


right at once upon this point, and upon many others 


which have been subjects of much awkward embarrassed 
debate between speakers and hearers, who could get no 


common position from which to start. 


The subject of codification is one that falls very natural- 
ly within the plan of our publication, and one that hardly 
seems to be in its place either in the newspapers or litera- 


ry reviews ; though it has occupied some shure in both 


since we first began to hear of Jeremy Bentham. The 


NEW-ENGLAND GAL 
Progress in this discussion towards satisfactory conclu- 
sions has been very slow. The question is even now 
discussed as a general one, that is, whether every com- 
munity which has not digested its laws into the form of 
a code, should not immediately set about doing it, without 
taking into consideration whether their laws, as they stand, 
are voluminous or few, intelligible or obscure, multifarious 
or simple, or well or ill famed, or whether they can com- 
mand the skill and talents requisite to any maferial re- 
formation. These are questions certainly very pertinent 
and essential to the subject, and yet-in the mode of discus- 
sion which has been most frequently adopted, they have 
been entirely excluded, for the reason that the inquiry did 
not relate to the laws of any particular community. It 
cannot, we think, be doubted that a journal devoted to sub- 
jects of this description, would have assisted the profession 
and the public very materially in arriving at satisfactory 
positions in regard to codification. 

From the Year Books downwards, the decisions of the 
courts, though regarded as authorities, that is, considered 
prima facie to be law, have yet been subjects of discussion, 
and must continue to be so, as long as law is entitled to 
the rank of a science, for a congerics of arbitrary incon- 


decision of a- court which:is not in harmony with the sys- 
tem of which it is intended to be a part, is, in effect, over- 
ruled as soon as it is pronounced. The candid, respectful, 
and liberal examination, in a suitable place, of a principle 
or doctrine contemporancously decided by a court, is as 
fully authorized, and as proper as the examination of any 
principle adopted a hnndred years ago. And by far the 
most suitable place for such an examination is in a work 
addressed mere particularly to lawyers. In such a work, 
an exception to a decision is less liable to!the objection 
that it is an appeal from the court to the popular voice, 
than if it appears in a newspaper or other popular jour- 
nal. 

We will not pretend to enumerate all the present defi- 
ciencies which a well-conducted law-journal may supply, 
or all the modes in which its useful influence may be felt 
in the profession and in the community, but one other ad- 
vantage of such a work ought not to be overlooked. It is 
due to the reputation of those distinguished judges and 
lawyers who, by their talents and labours, lay the founda 
tion of the stability and permanent usefulness of our insti- 
tutions,—and it is also due to their survivors,—that some 
memorial more peculiarly appropriate, as well as more 
lasting, than marble or brass, should be dedicated to their 
memory, and that some niche shculd be set apart to them 
in a temple consecrated to intellectual greatness ;—and no 
work can be more suitable for this purpose than a journal 
devoted to the science which they have advanced and 
adorned. . 

In thus stating the present deficiencies of our legal lite- 
rature, we have, at the same time, intimated the plan and 
principles on which the Jurist is intended to be con- 
ducted. 





The Western Monthly Reriew.—Mr Flint, the editor of 
the Western Review, proposes to make some change in 
the plan of this work, after the November number, which 
is the last we have received, by giving it more the charac- 
ter ofa magazine. In his address to the public, on this 
occasion, he says, in reference to the presidential ques- 
tion, ‘The délirium of the fever of politics, it is to be hoped, 
will ere long pass away. From the papers of the two 
past years, one would be ready to infer, that, instead of 
twelve millions of men, we had but about half a dozen 
doubtful existences, and two persons of actual flesh and 
blood, in the whole country. During this mania, we would 
as soon think of erecting a straw for a jury-mast in a 
hurricane, as hope that the still small voice of literature 
could be heard.’ 

Speaking of the subject of support to his journal, he 
says, ‘If we were punctually paid, our journal would sup- 
port itself.’ 

The presidential storm being now past, we hope Mr 
Flint will find the people of the West more disposed to 
listen to the voice of literature, and more ready to pay for 
a privilege, which people are wont to prize the less in 
proportion as they are in greater need of it. 

Mr Flint speaks very highly of Dr Lowell's sermon on 
the Trinitarian controversy. 





Mr Shaw's Statement.—It appears from the statement 
of Mr John Wm. Shaw, a member of the firm of Cabot 
& Co. of St. Thomas's, published this week in the 
Daily Advertiser and Courier, that neither the House nor 
any of its members, had any interest whatever in the 
piratical privateer Las Damas Agentinas, fitted out at that 
island. They merely made an advance to the captain, 
whom they had formerly known, and whose character and 
conduct they had no reason to distrust. They supposed 
the commission of the privateer to be regular and the 
captures to be legal, and undertook to sell that part of 
the captured property put into their hands az an ordinary 
commission transaction, which any commission house at 
St. Thomas would have undertaken without the least hesi- 
tation. The only irregularity suspected by them in any 
of the business, was the infringement of the Danish laws 
by fitting out the privateer at St. Thomas's, but this was a 
matter of so frequent occurrence, and so notoriously con- 
nived at by the government, that they thought it scarcely 
worth consideration. He states further, the only ceason 
of the hue and cry set up against them at St. Thomas’s, 
is, that the Governor of the Island, may, by setting on 
foot these proceedings against the members of this firm, 
escape being censured by the Danish government for hav- 
ing connived at the fitting out of privateering expeditions 
at his island. 

Many of the facts in this exposé, rest, of course, as yet, 
very much upon the authority of Mr Shaw, but we see no 
reason to doubt his statements. In the first place there 
seems to be no improbability in the facts themselves as 
stated by him, and then it would be so obvious a folly in 
Mr Shaw, to make and publish a statement which he must 
know would be contradicted and falsified in a few weeks, 
that we cannot presume him to have fallen into so short- 
sighted an error. Some gentlemen think the partners 
ought to have remained at St. Thomas’s and withstood 
any attack the governor might have made upon them ; 
whether they were bound by their obligations to persons 
who have entrusted property to them, to do so, will de- 
pend in part upon the importance of their personal pré- 
sence, tothe protection of the property, and in part upon 
the personal danger they would have thus incurred, and of 
these considerations we have not adequate means to form 
an opinion. Mr Shaw certainly gives very strong reasons 
in justification of their leaving the island. 





Military training at Buffalo.—The reviewer of the Duke 
of Saxe Weimar's Travels in the United States, in the 
North American, extracts from that work the following 
description of a militia training witnessed by the traveller 
at Buffalo, in New-York. 


‘It was a militia parade, consisting of about thirty men, 
including seven officers and two cornets. They were 
formed like a battalion, into six divisions, and performed a 
number of maneuvres. The members were not all pro- 
vided with muskets, but had ramrods instead. Only the 
officers and the rifle-company, four men strong, were in 
uniform. The band consisted of sixteen men, and was 
commanded by an officer with a colonel’s epaulets and 
drawn sword!’ 

Upon which the reviewer remarks— 
‘So much for our militia system, which, if efficient any- 
where, should be so on the frontiers. The Duke must cer- 
tainly be in the conspiracy to overturn this venerable sys- 
tem, which, though a grievous burden to those who serve, 
and a jest to those who look on, yet offers the best excuse 
for a parade and the surest way to a showy dress and a 

sounding title.’ 


? 


’ 


? 





4 pitiful Instance —The reviewer of Saxe Weimar's 
Travels, m the last North American, says, 

The Duke does not leave Boston without declaring ‘how 
dear and valued’ it had become to him, and how ‘agreea- 
?| ble and instructive a longer stay would have been. [hese 





* The Suffolk Bar requested a copy of Judge Story’s Address for 
the press at the time of its delivery, which he, at that time, declined 


giving. 


several phrases of particular regard seem to be omitted in 
the translation. 








’ Now itis of no great import to the town of Boston what 


3 


AXY, 

the Duke thought of it, but for omitting such passages in 
a professed translation, we can imagine none bet the most 
sorty and pitiful motives. It must indeed be a very nare 
row and puerile jealousy or envy, that would be thus gra- 


tified. 





Mr Speaker Stevenson. It will be recollected that we 
some few weeks ago took some notice of a correspondence 
between Mr Stevenson, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Mr J. Sloane, a member from Ohio. The 
question was whether Mr Stevenson or Mr Sloane was to 
be believed in regard to their diferent statements of Mr 
Stevenson's conversation with Mr Sloane, previously to 
the election of Speaker ; in other words, whether Mr Ste- 
venson did, as Mr Sloane asserted, or did not bold out to 
the friends of Mr Clay and Mr Adams, that he coincided 
with them in his views and opinions, for the purpose of 
inducing them to vote for him as Speaker. 

The controversy, as it then stood, bere pretty hard 
against Mr Stevenson. Letters have since been published 
on the subject, by Messrs. Sloane, Stevenson, M’Arthur, 
Metcalic, (Governor of Kentucky) Dutee, J. Pearce, 
Vance, and J.C. Wright. In his first letter Mr Stevenson 
affected to consider himself as sufficiently degraded by 
having his veracity brought in competition with that 
of Mr Sloane, and we really believe that those who have 
read the whole correspondence will not think he has gain- 
ed much credit by this competition. The high tone and 
vaporing assumption ef dignity in Mr Stevenson's first let- 
ler, seemed to belie his own pretensions. ‘Let us inquire,’ 
says Mr Sloane, ‘what has been done by Mr Stevenson 
during his congressional career to warrant the high opin- 
ion which he publishes of himself. He has always enjoyed 
the honor of a place on an important committee, but, if I 
am not mistaken, he has never, in that capacity, favored 
the house or the nation with a specimen of what he is 
competent to perform.’ According to Mr Sloane, Mr 
Stevenson is given to ‘egotistical narrations of his own ex- 
ploits, and wont to pronounce eulogies upon his own char- 
acter ;’ and yet his only achievements in the public service 
seem, according to Mr Sloane's account, to be two set 
speeches, which, if his representation of them be just, are 
not likely to transmit the Speaker's reputation to posteri- 
ty for a longer period than ‘a thousand and one years.’ 

It appears from the whole testimony that Mr Sloane did 
understand Mr Stevenson to use the language attributed to 
him by Mr Sloane, about the time of the election of Speak- 
er; since Mr Sloane repeated it at that time to three or 
four different persons, for which he could not have the 
slightest motive, ~inless he supposed he was repeating 
what Mr Stevenson had said. As to Mr Sloane’s veracity, 
therefore, in this case, there can be no question. The 
whole cloud, as to this matter rests on Mr Stevenson.— 
The question is whether Mr Sloane misunderstood Mr 
Stevenson, or whether the latter gentleman did use the 
expressions which he now denies. And the statement of 
Mr M’Arthur is very strong to show that Mr Sloane did 
not misunderstand Mr Stevenson. 

General M’ Arthur says, ‘Mr Stevenson ever declared tu 
me the greatest friendship for Mr Clay, and his entire 
confidence in his integrity, and ability to discharge the 
duties of Secretary of State. It certainly appeared to me 
that Mr S. applauded Mr Adams for offering the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of State to Mr Clay, and approved of 
Mr Clay’s accepting it. If such was not the case, I con- 
fess that 1 greatly misunderstood Mr. Stevenson.’ 

Upon this Mr Stevenson says, ‘That I ever applauded 
Mr Adams for appointing Mr Clay Secretary of State, or 
approved of the appointment, is what I know I never did 
or could do.’ 

This is the third person with whose statements Mr Ste- 
venson’s veracity has come into competition since this 
controversy began; first Mr Sloane, then Mr Ward of 
Shrewsbury, and now General M’Arthur. We put it on 
the ground of veracity, that being the ground on which 
Mr Stevenson himself chose to put it in his first letter. 

We have no particnlar interest in any of the parties to 
this question, but we have some interest, and we think our 
readers have too, in knowing something of the character 
of the man who is Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 





Mechanic Association.—The funds of this important as- 
sociation appear by a recent report, to amount to about 
4000 dollars. At the late election of officers, Samuel T. 


~ Armstrong was chosen President, George W. Otis, Vice- 


President ; John Cotton, Treasurer; Joseph Lewis, Sec- 
retary. 

Trustees—Seth Thaxter, Ezra Dyer, Joseph T. Buck- 
ingham, Abraham Call, Jacob Todd, Benjamin Loring, 
James M’ Allister, Edward D. Clark, John Kuho. 

Committee of Relief—George W. Otis, Daniel Messin- 
ger, Isaac Harris, Simon Wilkirson; Frederick Lane, 
Charles Webb, James Brown, David Francis, John 
Wells. 


Free Paper.—‘No paper discontinued until all -arrear- 
ages are paid.’—Springfield Journal. 

Many of the newspapers contain this condition, which 
strikes one as singular, for of all persons tocontinue a pa- 
per to, the subscriber who will pay nothing, should seem to 
be the last. 








A Dinner and Ball to General Jackson were to be given 
at Nashville on the 23d of Dec. in anticipation of his de- 
parture for Washington. Mr W. G. Hunt, editor of the 
National Banner, in announcing this event, says the Gene- 
ral, as the eleeted president, ‘is entitled to marks of atten- 
tion even from such as were desirous of retaining in office 
the present incumbent.’ The marks of respect to which 
General Jackson is entitled from those who have sup- 
ported Mr Adams, will naturally depend very much on 
the manner in which he is disposed to conduct towards 
them. 





A very short Revenue Code.—By a late-decree of the 
emperor of Brazil, all imported goods are without dis- 
crimination to be subject to a duty of fifteen per cent.— 
This is the most concise commercial revenue system, as 
far as the rate of duties goes, that we recollect ever to 
have heard of. 





Mr Cooper—The Tragedian arrived at Augusta, Geor- 
gia, Dec. 21, on his way to New Orleans. 





The Winnebagoes arrived at Wheeling on their way 
home, on the 22d Dec. whence they departed the next day, 
intending to take the route of Zanesville. General P. B. 
Porter dwells particularly on the hostile disposition of 
this tribe, in his report to the Secretary of War on the 
state of the frontiers, and he anticipates the salutary in- 
fluence upon them, of showing them some of our cities, 
and giving them a more correct notion of our power. 


Ware-housing System.—It is said that letters have been 
received from Washington, saying that the proposition to 
introduce the ware-housing system will remain in statu 
quo until next session: We hope not, unless Congress 
shall find enough of more important business to occupy 
the session. The subject is certainly of more immediate 
interest than Mr Smyth's proposal for an amendment of 
the constitution. 





A strong Theatrical Company.—The manager of the 
Chesnut street Theatre advertises for two hundred men 
expert in military exercises. This is ominous to the the- 
atrical cause, if the maxim be true that ‘the muses are si- 
lent amid arms.’ 








‘REJECTED ADDRESSES» 
| [‘Our poet,’ who has improved consi 


bought him a rhyming dictionary, gave our ¢ Rts 
| lines for their new year's address, which they 
| because they were betier provided; and the mal ; 
who has all the sensibility of genius, was thereby gaat 
| disturbed, that we consider it a duty to publi pg 
thymes ; and if our readers don’t like them, they bi 
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read them but once.] ry and frework 


Time. Wednesday, 31st of December, 1998, 3 P.M, 

Scens. Office of Richard Pendragon, 
and looking mournfully. 

(Enter Mr. Thomas Mekerson,} 


Thomas logaitar, 
Nay speak up, my Diy E. 


¢ thought tas a 
Esq. who is ing Nagy E the Federal stre 

The d 
‘a ve ah 


© wight be expec 


Caspar 


will doubtless be 


My dear Dick! don’t look so. 


> ‘. . well 
What's the matter ? — 


reeta ee 



























Dick. O don’t Tom. ‘ eh a 
, 4 ¢ Cerlver 
Tom Ar't CTARY,—00 siggy 2 fill the house. H 
Hast the tooth-ache—or has Miss louk'd seq: E for he has tried t 
* = for heh 
Or has she— | it. Hie acting 
Dick. Be done Tom! I have but one howr 


; 1 not the 
To do a day's work in. U promised friend P, neh pt a 
To make him some rhymes for New Year ; there 


His imp who has come for the copy. 


showed a want o 
© of the stage. | 
- before remarkes 


Tom. What then? oe seen this scasen 

Dick. Vve not written ove word, Tom, ' 

Tom. Well, take Up year Slarery —Wth 
In one hour— P sistency, that, w 

Dick. —Should I thump my head whack! Onan 


> bursting from © 
O, a joke new and safe, is as rare as a ghost! : 


Tom. New and safe! poh, ‘tell truth, shame the 
Dick. Um a little afraid Tom, that wouldn't be cei 
The devil is thick with a good many folks, 
And P's readers; somehow, might not relish my jokes! | 
Yet I'd get on, I think, with a subject in view, 
Tom. A subject! There are millions. 
Dick. Please give Me dhe, 
Tom. Take up Jackson. 
Dick. The d—I! not that Vind _ 
To consider the Hero so much in that line, 
As some do, but let me appreve the acclaim 
Which gives to the echoes of heaven his name, 
And you'd hear such a bray, as though we would ¢ 
For a share in the spoil,—which we helped not to wig, > 
Tom..You can take t’other side, Adams’ hard fate 
From his soft seat of honour so cruelly rent; 
If he cut his own throat,—you need not allude 
To a pig swimming up stream,—for that would be mb 
Dick. My good Tom, in such case, how far mast | fe, 
From the fencemen who willingly place men would be? _ 
All the ‘ditch gladiators would roar out like thunden, 
And the whole creeping tribe, who the fence would 
under ition itself, 
(With the help of a kick on the part they expose, F With us, at the | 
While their new friends assist—with a pall Ly the agp Qaeend more under th 
Would ery out ‘for shame ; give the Hero fair play, standing, this ine 
He is in, Adams’ out, every dog has his day.’ slavery abandoned 
And there'd be some small talk about ‘amalgamation! Peroot here ; and for 
Which chimes pretty well—some folks think—wih eins in the public m 
d—nation In th 
in sense and in sound ;—(though their sense is not hown themselves 
Tom. Then let politics be ;—better topics abound. practicable mode « 
Dick. Please to name them. ve principles of o 
Tom. The college. eloped, the incons 
Dick. The old ot the ears since, it may 
Tom. Pray tell me, my Dickey, how long we've had nt: and we hav 
Dick. The truth rather is Tom, we have not quite hanged, or the de 
Old Harvard is headless,—her Kinxianp is gone, ient to cause mar 
And with him has gone—But let that pass—The ‘go’ | pates, to cease fron 
Just now, is the other. Bihan that of neces: 
Tom. Where is that, I pray ? yielding the pris 
Dick. On paper,—perhaps,—but I really can’t say, pith opposing the 
They promise a great University here, now exciting ve 
That shali turn out some five hundred scholars a year, Mepide of the Atlantic 
But where they shall come from is not yet provided, gp#Pers that large « 
And where they can go to—remains undecided. Liverpool, preps 
These topics are barren ;—perhaps I could say gradual abolit 
The new one’s a bubble ; the old one— ome new modes 
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Tom. —Stay, stay, pore’ as may be 
What it has been, remember. a Pees tution report 
Dick. Well, give us your next ‘Mth. That one 
Tom. The next,—well—I don't know,—I'm fairlyjea 4 ar ara 
plexed ; the coast of Afr 


stinction of slave: 
entury. 

‘loth. That eff 
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bitempt. 


Take the fair—by the way,—won't it do for a peg, 
To hang some good jest on ? 
Diek. No more Tom, I beg; 
You may frown on the ladies and call them ridiculous, 
But we bachelors smile, when such soft fingers tickleg 
There’s something beside Tom,—just think of the 
We can’t laugh at thal ;—though it was rather funy, 
To see a young fair-y sell a smile worth a guinea, 
And a bit of curled paper besides, to some ninny, 
Who knew not, poor goose, what a bargain he made, 
But looked sulky and glum as his ninepence he paid ty 
Let our fair have their fair,—if they do nothing wort; 
There are some men, who fill, not by fair means, apt 


*Vide the Boston Courier, for explanation hereof. 








African Colonization Society aud Mr Carey. it 
from a letter of Matthew Cary, published in the 
Repository, that he has become a member of the A 
Colonization Society. When the project was first stom 
he was, he says, one of those who rezarded it as one @ 
wildest ever patronized by a body of enlightened 
and was, as Sterne says, ‘predetermined not to beste? 
it a single sous.’ Thig view he entertained until the 
and 11th reports of the Society convinced him that he 
been egregiously in error, in supposing that the ey 
of transporting the colonists would be one husdred 
one hundred and fifty dollars each, whereas it appest® 
the reports, that their conveyance to Liberia, and 
for one year, will not cost over twenty dollars. Heb 
opinion that so many of the black population may be 
nually transported as to prevent their number free 
creasing in the United States. ‘I firmly believe,’ be 
tinves, ‘numerous as are the blessings which clam 
beneficence of the wealthy, there is none which f 
copious a harvest of blessings to the United States, oF 
that involves so many considerations that ought wid 
uence citizens who look beyond their own selfish imter™ © 
We encloses the treasurer one hundred dollars, sed 
to remit alike sum annually for nine successive 
serving the right however of changing his mind. 
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A swelling Majority —A Washington corresposdet 
the New York Inquirer, a Jackson man, gives a0 © ' 
of what is to be the state of parties in 1831. ‘athe 
of Representatives’ he says, ‘our majority is gre 
will be increasing every year.’ It isa very wise = 
can foretell the state of parties in the United Sus 
years hence. 


This ratio must | 
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Lengthy.—The Providence American thinks Me 
Webster has committed an error in admitting the 
lengthy into his dictionary. If this is the greatest 
Mr Webster has committed we congratulate his 





is ordinarily used to mean rather long, souetumrs Widow and | 
In the first sense, at least, for brevity’s sake ¢ e figure in 4) 
lengthy, that is, if Mr Webster does not cashier © Titier emps,,..4 ae 
Governor Edwards's Message —The U. 5. Teapt "ahr venanay4 
contains nine columns of ezirects from the ot We | P eee a fos 
Gov. Edwards's of lilinois. We have seen no note? % Ter 


my 88 fram tome N, 





rest of the volume. 











At old Drary, Mrs Young took a benefit 


Taxatnic ALS. yo et 
* ve in ‘The Monk, the Mask, and the Murderer 5’ a+ iclo Drama 


os Imost as silly as its name. But it will prohably go for 
— oat nigints being noisy, rather horrible, and having 
youth sev gits, 
ome pretty scenery. ae 
= At he Tremont they have brought ot De: Frey ochats. 
= On Monday, the first night of representation, the machine- 
“"< y and Greworks did not work well, aud on the whole, we 
> sot it as a spectacle, not superior to the same piece at 
. the Federal street Theatre, They want Finn to act their 
Ba Caspar. The difficuities we noticed, however, were such as 
on ~ expected on a first night of such a piece, and 
il doubtless be remedied. The original and very peculiar 
- ood houses 
Dick: music was well done. It ought to attract some § 4 
if only for curiosity. ; } 
Mr Gilbert takes a benefit to-night, and will protectaly 
ick ? fill the house. He has wisely chosen Sir Edward —, 
ed thi j n do in 
ar? for he has tried this part and has shown what he ca 


it. His acting in the whole of that drama, was impres- 

<ive, and not the less so because it was new and fresh, “7 

sewed a want of familiarity with the customs and tricks 

7OU see of the stage. In the last scene, his acting, as we have 

before remarked, was little below the best that we have 
seen this season. 

Slavery —It has always struck foreigners as an incon- 





— sistency, that, when the cry of liberty was simultaneously 
& post, bursting from every part of our country, and ° long 
smothered indignation at tyranny arose ” once into a 
devil’ flame, and when, too, we were solemnly voting all _ . 
civil, be free and equal, and professing to be is love wit * 
very principles of freedom, at the same time he = w 
okes! practive fally, and soon after in our Cmaps indirect- 
' ly, acknowledging the propriety and justice of slavery.— 
It tends to show us the real quality of thet love of liberty, 
nC 8 few. which we have been in the habit of hearing, on every July 
anniversary, extolled as pure aud heavenly. It is some- 
| incline what like the charity of those, who loudly preach tolera- 
tion when themseives are under the lash, bat, when mas- 
ters, think ‘toleration itself to be intolerable. cme 
Principles and practices in direct opposition have grown 
come up side by side. And, for years, there were these who 
10 —" were protessed and zealous advocates of republican princi- 


pies, and; at the same time, defenders of slavery as right 
in itself, who have not only ‘urged main reneon’ in bag 
support of their doctrine, but actually ‘Nailed it ote 
be rude, text.’ It seemed to be forgotten that the same ccriptare 
which had been tortured into a support of such views, has, 


te lamem, 





re 2: Sg pa 
President shall be elected fer six years, and be incligibde 
for a second tern. 

“Sirs. Decatur.—The bill waking a grant to the widow. 
and represcntatives of Capt. Decatur, and others, for the 
recaptue of the frigate Philadeiphia, has passed the 
Senate. 


Drawback.—The time for allowing drawback of duties 
was amended in the Senate, on motion of Mr. Silsbee, so 
as to ullow the drawback to be claimed any time witbin 
three years afier importation. The bill has passed both 
branches with this provision. 

This law and also the abolition of the 2 1-2 per cent. of the 
duties on goods re-exported heretofore retained by the 
government, are substantial improvements of our revenue 
system. The principle of these bills is the same with that 
of increasing the drawback on refined sugars. 

Printing for Congress.—The subject of printinj; fer 
Congress seeans to excite a good deal of interest. Br 
Hamilton of the House of Representatives, propose.s that 
investigation of the printers’ accounts for the last eight 
years, shall be made. It is suggested that the printers, 
who contract by the page, have not made their pages so 
large as required by their contracts. 








Communications. 


[Whatever causes an irradiation from ‘Day,’ is so far a 
lucky incident, though we should, we confess, prefer to 
owe it to some other circumstance than the obscuring his 
lustre with foul typography. These errors of the p.ress, 
like other errors, notwithstanding a host of good res olu- 
tions, ace very apt to be the subject of vexatioa ins te: ad of 
correction ; and what makes reformation in this par ticu- 
lar, on the part of an editor, the more difficult, ~and 
would move the pope himself, apon consideration, to ‘grant 
indulgence, is that the devil as you well know, is a lways 
at his elbow, and tempting him to neglect to purge away 
some typographical transgression, by constantly wh isper- 
ing in his ear, ‘copy—copy.’] 

Messrs. Editors—I do not know that I am over singular 
in liking my own nonsense better than another man's ; 
but so it is, ] cannot help preferring my letter to Nox, as 
written by myself, to the same, as it appears printed by 
you. : 

I happened in it to remark, ‘give the d—I his due, 
is an old saying and an honest.’ But out of special con- 
cern for my character, I suppose you make me affirm, and 
Iam honest. This is, doubtless, very good in you, and 
well meant, but not wise ; for to utter protestations about 
sme’s character before it is called in question, is pretty 
sure to draw it into suspicion. You must be well aware 
too, that no one’s character stands better with the commu- 
nity than mine, it having gone even into a common say- 
ing ; as when an honest man is spoken of —‘Ide is as open 
as Day’—‘he is as fair as Day’—no offence to Nox, I 
trust. 

In the second column I am made to call the President 
double jointed. ‘This I never have done ; though it may be 
true enough of him, if, as you somewhere say, he has the 
power of being both sides of the fence: at the same time.— 
I spoke only of his double jointed a) jiterations, for which 
he has my highest admiration. 





al with quite equal clearness directed submission ‘to the 

entia: powers that be’ and, of course, condemned much of the 

ould pa feeling from which our revolution proceeded and the revo- 
lution itself. 

With us, at the north, where the feelings are less warm 
me : and more under the direction and control of the under- 
ra standing, this inconsistency was early perceived and 

’ slavery abandoned. In fact, the evil never had #0 deep a 
nation. root here ; and for some years past a desire has been work- 
mae ing in the public mind throughout our country, to rid our- 

selves of it. In this, many of the southern people have 
pot sound.) fm shown themselves ready to join, provided a convenient 
ound. practicable mode of effecting this object be devised. As 
the principles of our government become daily more de- 
veloped, the inconsistency is more seen and felt. Some 
r the new ae years since, it manifested itself in almost a public excite- 
ve had {wey ment: and we have no reason to suppose the sentiment 
quite one, changed, or the desire less real. Its power has been suffi- 


ne cient to cause many, if not most, of its presumed advo- 
— cates, to cease from its support upon any other ground 

“than that of necessity. Indeed, they have mostly agreed 
? in yielding the principle itself, and have been contented 


n't say. with opposing the proposed means of cure. The subject 

is now exciting very considerable interest on the other 
a year, side of the Atlantic, and we are glad to learn from their 
vided, papers that large and respectable meetings have been held 


d BB in Liverpool, preparatory to the formation of a society for 

, the gradual abolition of slavéry throughout the world.— 
4 Some new modes of accomplishing this purpose are pro- 
posed, as may be seen by the fullowing articles from the 
constitution reported by their committee. 

‘9th. That one object of the society shall be to obtain 
from the different governments of Europe and America, a 
concordate for the efectual suppression of the slave trade 
on the coast of Africa, as early as possible, and the total 
peg, 7 of slavery by the termination of the present 


y,stay, © 


our next. 


n fairly per 


ury. 
‘10th. That efforts be made from time to time, on the 
beg ; part of the society, to obtain an act or acts of Parliament 


idiculous, foreflecting the following purposes ;—For the equalization 
s tickle us. of the numbers of the sexas, and the promotion of mar- 

1 fy Tiage among theslaves. ‘To give the slaves one Gay in the 
‘the MONET’ Hf week for appropriation to their own concerns, in addition 
r funny, to the Sabbath, and for the more effectual suppression of 


nea, all traffic on the latter day.—Te confer freedom on the 
first-born child, (or in case of its,death, the next in succes - 








my, sion,) of every slave, upon its attaining the of twenty- 
e made, one, calculating from the euttantion of ma 1830 ; 
ne paid ! such children to be supported by the owner during this 
ing worse; term, and to be provided, at its expiration, with half an 
acre of land, half of which shall be cleared, and contain a 
Ans, & PUr. HE habitable hut, consisting of two rooms; and also, with 
3 one year’s provision. In case any female, who shall be- 
: come entitled to her freedom under this act, shall have 
Jf children born to her during her period of slavery, she 
ie shall have in addition to the above, one year’s provision 
an Pe | for every child sae may have at the time of her emanci- 
._»m pation. For the emancipation of the two eldest children 
the Africas of every slave who shall be born after the expiration of 
first sta the first 20 years from the passing of the last mentioned 
socuilll act, under the regulations already prescribed ; and for the 
aot all manumission of every child who shall be born after the 
hte fortieth year from the passing of that act, under the same 
to bestow & FF regulations. For the establishment of a tribunal for fixing 
ntil the 108 the value of any slave desirous of purchasing his freedom; 
that he hed such value in any case not to exceed a certain sum, to be 
Specified in the act. To compel every free person who 
the expens® B shall have a child by a female slave to purchase its free- 
hundred @ ) at the time of its birth, and to provide for its main- 
appears by tenance and education.’ 
and support From the notice taken of these proceedings by the 
| Heis of oe around and among us, we hope soon to sec in 
may be a ° omhy a developement of the interest which even now 
from it =<, until it shall result in measures of co-operation 
e,’ he com with the philanthopists of England in removing from 
h claim te ourselves that curse, which has caused other nations to 
promises® para all our boasting and professions of liberty with 
Biates, nov _ 
ght to inflr : CONGRESS, 
gh interest! B Nelative Value of Gold and Silver—Mr Sandford has 
and inte Bf introduced a resolution into the Senate calline 
¢ years, Bp treasurer ate calling upon the 
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i the pro Serrtain, with as much accuracy as possible, 


Pt ei wed gold and silver, and to state such 
pondeat @ F thew to i — coin as may be necessary.to conform 
T cotns in relative 
an accou B port tothe next Congress. ie rene et Reet, 
in the How® This ratio must be 


aan nas aoe Precisely fixed ; the legal ratio varies 


3 in the United States the val 
man OM sola — he value of 
ma pes - to that of silver is by law as 15 11-27 to 1, in G t 
States Britain,as 15 1-15t0 1. ; A agg 
apache’ ; 1, in France, as 15 190-288 to 1.— 
. \et relative value often varies in each‘ 
ail countries from the Reng ach‘of these 


It is only sibl 
ore. lv possible there- 
, the word to make an approximatio: 


when . n by taking the medium 
atest cite pniutaene diferent rates. The value of gold com- 
a i Sa ‘$ now too low by our law. The subject 
os ong The one and deserves investigation. 
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In another place you make me spe-ak of the reéililarians, 
a class of people, it may be, of gré-at importance, but of 
which I never heard till now. I spoke of the cui bono 
class—the utilitarians ; for whom J have ever had the pro- 
foundest respect, and to whom I should gladly have ex- 
pressed it, would you have allowed! me. 
You nextomit the word winter, to the destruction of all 
sense in the passage, and. much to the wrong of the pres- 
sent season, which is getting to be a wery respectable winter 
at last. 
To make amends for this omis:.ion, you insert the word 
thou in my quotation from the Major ; just as if I should 
think of quoting the Major but with the greatest care. 
Where I speak of my kind feelings towards Nox, for 
heart you insert least. Now, I do not believe you intended 
a hit at me by this. If you did, [ can only say that you 
but poorly misunderstood me; for my heart, I do assure 
you, is not the least in the world. Great as it is, however, 
you will certainly break it if you treat me so in my next 
communication. 
The very last word in my letter to Nox is misprinted, 
whereby tic double sense is destroyed, and I deprived of 
the appearance of the good manners of common leave- 
taking. 
Much overcast, yet at all weathers, yours, 


DAY. 
January 3d, -—29. 


. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Almost every nation has a literature as characteristic as 
its own moral or physical physiognomy. This is particu- 
larly true of its poetry, which, flowing from imagination 
or sentiment, takes its peculiar character from that of its 
author ; those associations which have given a foreign 
colouring to his thoughts, those scenes in which he has 
most delighted to wander, and which have afforded his 
senses the most agreeable images. 

These associations and scenes have a general resem- 
blance of character in each country, modified indeed by 
particular circumstances, but radically differing from that 
of any foreign nation. The poetry of an Italian, a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, could it te idiomatically 
rendered into a common tongue, could no more be mista- 
ken one for the other, than the dark hair, eye, and olive 
tint of the former nation could for the sanguine complex- 
ion and yellow hair of the latter. It is in this way the 
characteristic genius of a people is exhibited ; this con- 
stitutes originality. This stamp of originality has been 
wanting to American poetry. 

With institutions civil and religious, every way dissimi- 
lar from those of the mother country, with social habits as 
dissimilar, with’ climate, soil, and all the imagery by 
which external nature acts upon the senses, no less differ- 
ent from hers, our poets have been too often content to 
draw upon the exhausted stores and to embroider their 
works with the faded flowers of English fancy ; in short, 
to study nature not in the page she has opened to them 
but in English authors. A community of language with 
Great Britain is a serious mischief to our poetry. 

In every other country a language has been gradually 
fashioned to the tastes and peculiar qualities of the peo- 
ple. Thus the Italians have perfected their melodious 
combination of vowels and liquids, unruffled by a single 
asperity, which has made their tongue a suitable organ 
for the developement of their own musical propensities, 
and soft voluptuous appetites. Suppose the rugged Rus- 
sian, or any other dialect bristled over with consonants, 
and hissing discordances, had been their portion, what 
would have become of their Petrarch, their Tasso, their 
Metastasio or any of their multitudineus host of poets, 
whose sweetness of versification is perhaps their greatest 
charm ? 

It would be requiring the sculptor to rival in brick and 
mortar the Carrara marble of Canova. Thus the French 
preparing their language with exceeding artifice, discard- 
ing whatever is base or equivocal, rejecting accentuation, 
the principal substitute for ancient prosody, have made it 
the most unpoetical, but in every respect the most admi- 
rably adapted to prose composition, to all the purposes of 
social intercourse and polite life ;_ in all which that nation 
has been uniformly allowed to excel. We have no such 
facilities. ‘The weapons we use are not our own ; our ser- 
vants are the King’s English, amenable to English codes 
and courts of criticism. There cannot be two standards 
of purity in the same tongue ; it would be an absurd paPa- 
dox ; and those settled by time und authority in the elder 
country must finally prevail. Independent as we may be 
in other respects, it must long be our fate to be a colony 
in letters. . 

This dependence is unfavorable if not fatal to originality, 
especially in poetry ; for style is not merely the dress but 
the soul of poetry. Let any one trace similar thought or 
trains of thought in different languages, and see what an 
of originality is imparted by the mere difference of 
idiom. 
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Compare the parallel passages of Virgil and Theocri- 
tus, of Tasso and Virgil, of Milton or Spenser and Tasso, 
of Pope and Boileau, and observe what a new air, what 
variety of beauty is communicated to the same sentiment 
by the peculiar idivmatic graces of the different fan- 
guages. 

There are some works whose merit so consists in these 
idiomatic graces, that they are incapable of being trans- 
planted into any foreign tongue. Such for example, may 
be the poetry of Berni, of La Fontaine, of Butler, which 
we doubt are not only inconvertible, but inimitable in any 
other dialect than their own. 

We are a young peop!e with an old and highly finished 
language and literature ; the very magnitude of our in- 
heritance oppresses us, and, as with the young heir, dis- 
courages intellectual enterprize. We are invited to draw 
upon the treasures already accumulated, rather than to 
create new ones of our own. Instead of contemplating 
the new position of things, in which we are placed, we are 
led to imitate polished masters in our ancient dialect; but 
we are not placed in similar relations, nor acted upon by 
influences similar to theirs; and in copying them, there- 
fore, we not only sacrifice originality but truth. 

It is indeed, no casy matter to raise prodigies in a soil, 
every inch of which has beep exhausted by a minute and 
laborious cultivation. But if we are ever to excel in this 
way, it must be by studying attentively the resources and 
condition of our own country, the peculiar aspect of ob- 
jects around us. In this way only we may produce what 
is new and what is natural. H. 





1 AND JONATHAN, on, LIFE IN NEW-YORK. 
No. I. 


Messrs. Editors—In the good old days of the Galaxy, 
we used to furnish a communication now and then to our 
friend Buckingham: but we have vever been informed, by 
editorial proclamation or otherwise, whether, in the de- 
mise of his paper, provision was made for such of his cor- 
respondents as might be disposed to continue their alle- 
giance under the new administration. We might prove, 
by a regular built syllogism, that such a provision ought to 
have constituted an express article of the transfer ; else 
the character of the New-England Galaxy—a character 
established by the work of years, by gradual change and 
innovation, might, like the unfortunate silk stockings of 
Sic John Cockles, at length lose its personal identity, and 
retain not the slightest resemblance of the original. We 
say, then, Messrs Editors, that having seen neither face 
nor eyes of you, we are utterly at a loss to know what 
manner of reception we shall meet with. In imagination, 
we have sometimes pictured that your countenances reflect 
all the good nature of your predecessor's; but this may 
prove a miserable delusion, and, for aught we know, your 
Honors may be a couple of stern looking gentlemen, that 
sit in the editorial arm-chair, wrapt up in dignity, and eye 
every poor fellow that approaches you with such a forbid- 
ing aspect as to freeze the very blood in his veins. Hea- 
vens, how we wish we were born handsome' Our first 
appearance might then produce a favorable impression.— 
But, notwithstanding the remark of Queen Bess, or some 
other maiden lady, that a good face is a letter of recom- 
mendation, we shall now venture to exhibit our portraits, 
though they should not be so interesting as to give us an 
immediate passport into your good graces. 

We—that is, | and Jonathan—are both Yankees, genu- 
ine natives, born in the Bay State, somewhere on the back 
part of Cape Cod, and received an amphibious education 
ail along shore.’ I quitted fishing and hoeing quite ear- 
iy, having a natural predisposition to be a gentleman and 
jead a city life; Jonathan stuck by the old schooner till 
the tariff happened, when he ran her aground high and 
dry, and swore she might remain there till she rotted to 
pieces, before she should go a fishing when cod was but 

2 a quintal—and forthwith he started off for New-York, 
ike thousands before him to mend his fortunes. Being 
caught young, I, of course, have become perfectly natur- 
alized in matters of taste, dress and the other ef celeras, 
which are necessary to become a gentleman ; while Jona- 
than is so rustic in his notions, manners and the cut of his 
clothes, that his great grandfather could not be more un- 
fashionable, should he come to town. I have taken infi- 
nite pains to convince him of the singularity of his appear- 
ance, but he is so set in his ways, that he persists in them 
with ten-fold obstinacy, the mure I attempt to reason or 
laugh him out of them. On his first ‘arrival, I wanted 
him to go with me to Whitmarsh’s, and undergo a trans- 
migration into the form of a civilized being. 

‘Come Jonathan,’ said I, clapping him familiarly on the 
back, for you cannot manage him more than a bear with- 
out coaxing, ‘you must have a New-York fit, my boy.’ 

‘What sort ofa fit is that ?’ interrupted Jonathan—‘a fit 
of the blues, I should guess, by the length of your tailor’s 
bill and face.’ 

There was too much trath in this hit, to push the sub- 
ject any further this time. Accordingly I have changed 
my mode of attack; I now endeavour to show him the 
ridiculous figure he cuts, by trotting him up and down 
Broadway every pleasaut morning, and contrasting him 
with the city fashionables. If you have any curiosity to 
behold us, just station yourself at the orange stand in front 
of St Paul's, where Jonathan always stops to buy an orange 
when he can beat down the juckster a penny a piece, 
and wait there till you see two persons, cf middle stature, 
walking rapidly along, arm and arm, one of whom is 
dressed in agreen frock, light-blue tights, and square toed 
boots, with a pair of delicate steel-bowed specs, and a 


. damn-your-eyes look—that is /; the otler has on a rusty 


Spanish-brown bob-tail coat—the wearer calls it his ‘go- 
to-meeting coat,’ but I wish it was his go-to-the » but 
I don’t swear,—it is such a ridiculous looking thing,— 
trowsers of the complexion of a dying dolphin, through 
which a pair of coru-fed ankles project in all their native 
deformity, a hat, that has weathered the storms of sixteen 
winters, and which, among the acquaintances of the 
wearer, has obtained the name of ‘old north easter,’ the 
said hat being thrown back in such a manner as to show 
the whole three hundred and sixty degrees of a face as 
round as the map of the world, the only particularity 
about which is a pair of great staring eyes that keep roll- 
ing round and round, just like two revolving lights—that 
is Jonathan. Unless this latter personage is munching an 
orange or an apple, which I have in vain tried to prevent 
him, from being guilty of, in the streets, he wears his 
hands, in walking, stuffed into his trowsers pockets half 
way up to the elbows, and the moment he stops to look 
into a shop window or to speak toa friend, he draws forth 
from one a huge jack-knife, and from the other a piece of 
shingle, which he falls to cutting, and whistles Yankee 
doodle, or some other vile tune, all the while he is listening 
to his friends, with the most seeming indifference to what 
they are saying. 

At first coming out, I thought, and indeed hoped, that 
Jonathan might experience some degree of bashtulness 
and mortification at his ludicrous appearance ; but on the 
contrary, I find to my absolute horror and astonishment, 
that he carries his head as high among the Broadway dash- 
ers, as he did among the Cape Cod fishermen. But this is 
not all; he occasions me a thousand anxieties by the loud- 
ness of his blunt remarks, and the familiarity with which 
he thrusts his great staring eyes under every hat he im- 
azines conceals a pretty face. I was walking on the fash- 
jonable side of Broadway with him, for the benefit of his 
taste, when the winter fashiohs first appeared. and was 
anxious to know their effect on his mind. [ began by 
directing his attention to a magnificent white plume that 
graced the hat of a happy looking girl. 

‘That is a splendid thing,’ said I— 

‘So is a hen-turkey’s tail,’ was the laconic reply of my 
man of taste. 

‘But the lady herself,’ 1 continued, ‘is she not beautiful, 





_ with the cloak floating around her like a silken cloud ?” 


‘Stop, stop,’ interrupted Jonathan, ‘if you get into the 
clouds, I cannot follow, as I should not like to trust myself 
to one of your York fellows, it might burst like some of 
your other bubbles ;’ and here placing his fore-finger on 
the side of his nose, he gave a knowing laugh. ‘But seri- 
ously,’ he resumed, stroking down his humorous counte- 
nance into an expression of mock gravity, ‘if you want 
the real opinion of Jonathan Spearem, concerning them 
gals there, with reddish and punkin-colored things on 
their shoulders shivering like a top-gallant-sail backed 
to the wind, why, for right-down natural beauty, they 
don’t any more come up to the figger-head of the old 
schooner than nothing at all; ah she was a curious mode! 
of a woman ! But beauty soon fades, they say, and ‘hand- 
some Peg,’ ag they used to call her, has seen her best 
days.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ cried 1, ‘why are you croaking over the re- 
mains of an old fishing-smack, when I want you to ad- 
mice those pretty little pleasure boats—what say you to 
the upper works—their hats ?° 
“ Why as to them bonnets, if that’s what you mean— 
why don’t you cail things by their christen names,—a man 
wears a hat and not a woman, unless she wears the breeches, 
and then it don’t much matter if she takes the hat along 
with them ; ha! ha! ha!’ Here Jonathan broke out again 
into one of his coarse horse-laughs, while I endeavoured to 
keep up my dignity, and by maintaining my gravity, to 
show him that such jokes were considered too vulgar for a 
gentleman of good-breeding. ; 

‘Well, well, said Jonathan, when he had done shaking 
his sides, ‘if yon can’t squeeze a laugh out of that cursed 
sour face of vours, when [ say sumething comical, why, 
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rot you, you had better mix a little asses iv your composi-| 
tion—I guess that would sweeten you.’ 

P assured my hopeful pupil, there was @ season and a 
place for all things, and that it was hight#fhdecorous for 
a gentleman to attract attention in the streets by the vio- 
lence of his cachinations. 

‘Well then,’ aoswered Jonathan, ‘I wont have any more 
of my caching, if you say ‘tant proper; but the bonnets— 
hats, | mean—no, bonnets,—! wont call ‘em hats, for they 
are bonnets, say what voure a mind to—them bonnets 
would puzz!e that great nafara! —(nataralist, | presume he 
meant)—Doctor Mitchel, to give an opinion on, that would 
satisfy any body but himself. Why if you catch one’— 
(poor fellow, how his phraseology smells of fish !)—‘and go 
to examine it, by the time you have got half through, along 
comes another, as diflerent as a horse-mackerel from a 
smoked herring :—then follows another, and so on to a 
thousand, having no other resemblanc® to each other ex- 
cept in their monstrous size ;—Now how many feet should 
you guess that double-decker ; that is beating against the 
wind there, would measure in her beams —I guess a darned 
great corn-basket would’nt no more hold it than a 
quart-mug would hold a gallon of cider. Then there is 
that great broad pennant of a feather flying at half-mast 
as asignal of distress. Oh! I can’t help thinking when 
we run the ‘Handsome Peg’ up on the beach, how her flag 
waved in the same mourning-fashion.’ 

I saw my friend's thoughts still clung to the old schoon- 
er—for with all his whims and oddities, he has a heart 
under a rough exernal, that beats with more natural sen- 
sibility than the padded bosoms of those, whose tears have 
been taught to flow at fictitious scenes of distress ;—so 
changing the subject of conversation, 1 took him aleng 
with me to our favourite porter-house, and handing him 
the last Galaxy and a pot of beer, he soon forgot his 
gloomy reccllections under their enlivening influence.— 
‘The next sunny morning I shall take Jonathan out to view 
the fashions of the gentlemen of New-York, and, if this 
meets with a favourable reception, you may depend upon 
having the substance of his remarks. 
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FASHIONS AND THE FASHION ABLES, BI@HOPS, HOOPS, &c 

Messrs. Editors—You gentlemen of the press are very 
apt to interfere with matters which are altogether out of 
your line. What business have you with fashions? Yet 
as soon as our ladies give thems¢lves a graceful fulness 
and rotundity of form, just to please us, you must fall foul 
ofthem. The N. Y.Commercial Advertiser says— 

‘The hoops have actually come, giving to the fair dam- 
sels the figure of a Dutch cl:urn. Some of the ladies who 
appeared in the streets with hoops, caused so much won- 
der and merriment among the boys, that they were obliged 
to fly into strangers’ houses for refuge.’ 

Mr Noah, who is a ‘grand judge’ of such matters, says, 
‘We gave a day ortwo ago an account of a London 
beau, who wore a wig, a false eye, false teeth and false 
calves. Walking up Broadway, we saw broadly exposed 
to view ir. a store window, corsets, false hips, pads, bish- 
ops, &c. &c. These are secrets of the toilette, and never 
should be exposed to public view. If ladies are to be 
made up from such materials, the gentlemen should not be 
let into the secret.’ ' 

In former days editors were more civil; and as I am 
fond of -bishops, (for I am a lover of nature, and think it 
very natural for ladies who need them, to wear bishops,) 
I give you the following axecdote, which was printed in a 
London paper in 1785, and shows their exceeding useful- 
ness on some occasions - 

‘A few days ago a lady, with an immense circumference, 
as she was stepping into a boat at Blackfriar’s Bridge, by 
the awkwardness of the waterman in handing her off the 
stairs, lost her footing, and tumbled into the Thames; but 
instead of sinking, to the surprise of every body, from 
her hips up she appeared above water ; all the boats im- 
wnediately put out after her; but the wind and tide, both were 
going strongly down the river, which circumstance added 
to an immense parachute hat she had on, acting as a sail, 
there was no overtaking her; in this most seemingly 
perilous state, the poor lady proceeded like a mermaid, 
till the alarm being so general on the river, that the com- 
bined ficets of the old Swan, and Tower Stairs, put out all 
their navies, and luckily meeting her as she passed London 
Bridge, towed her safe into Billingsgate ; but her fright 
did net end here, for she was stricken in years, and her 
dip in the Thames having restored her shrivelled coun- 
tenance to its native sallow, the ladies of Billingsgate, with 
une united voice pronounced her a Witcu—nor could she 
have escaped their fury, if she had not proved, to the sat- 
isfaction of these conscientious matrons, that it was not to 
the Devil, but to a Cork Bishop, she owed her safety.’ 

Johnson, who owned all Boston once, (before it-was 
Boston,) fled from the presence of our puritan ancestors, 
telling them he had left England to escape from the ‘lords 
bishops,’ and he would not stay here to be ruled by the 
‘lords brethren ;’ little did the sturdy pilgrim think that 
Shawmut would ever be full of bishops ;—and that like so 
many Lotharios, they would follow (sometimes under very 
thin disguises) all our fashionable ladies, sticking clo@e to 
them go where they would! AMATEUR. 


ITEMS. 

The Solar Microscope which disclosed so many wonders 
has arrived at Savannah. It must be particularly inter. 
esting to the lovers of old cheese, to form some acquyain- 
tance with the millions of living creatures, which they are 
in the practice of massacreing with such remorseless sat- 
isfaction. 


A New Luxury.—'Tis an ill wind that blows no good. 
Bonaparte’s wars may bring into fashion a new article of 
food. One Mons. Latouche, an ‘artist’ in the culinary line, 
who was shut up, with his master, Davoust, in Hamburg, 
by the Russiains, has published some highly relished ac- 
counts of his excellent steaks and better bee/—a-la-mude, 
made out of horse-flesh. 





We take the following from the Palladium :—‘ Polly and 

Patty. Nota thousand miles from Boston, the following 
important philological decision took place. Says Abigail 
to her mother, what do the words Pall. and Pat. mean, 
that we see so often in the newspapers, at the bottom of 
paragraphs? I don’t know, Nabby,—but we'll ask uncle 
Jonathan, who was down in Boston two years before the 
old French war broke out. ‘One of these words,’ said 
uncle Jonathan, ‘is spelt wrong—it should be Poll: ‘The 
words stand for Polly and Patty, two Bosten gals, what 
tells all the news.’ 
We could tell Mr Forbes, that we see in our exchange 
papers, some articles (old acquaintances of our’s,) credit- 
ed, without any joke, to the ‘Boston Gal,’—to say nothing 
of many others which might be so credited, if it pleased 
the borrowers. 





Instance of Remorse.—The following singular instance 
of the effects of remorse, is published in the Cincinnati 
Gazette. ; 

‘Mr J. Taygart, was elected a Senator from the county 
of Columbiana to the second General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio.- He appeared and made the necessary 
oaths, and took his seat; in a few days he became melan- 
choly,which soon progressed to insanity. In his insane 
ravings he disclosed that he was not thirty years of age 
when he took the oaths of his offiee and his seat ; and that 
his conscience upbraided him with the commission of per- 
jury, in taking aw oath to support the constitution, and at 
the same moment taking a seat in violation of its provi- 
sions. From this insanity he never recovered, and surviv- 
ed its commencement but a few inonths. 


4 silver mine has been discovered in Lowville, said to 
contain an abundance of the metal. We guess neverthe- 
less, that the corn-fields of New England, and the sugar, 
cotton, and rice grounds of the south, will continue to Le 





our most profitabie silver-mines. 








RE EIS ET NT RTE, 


2 huze Pear.—A pear 15 inches in circumference, and 
9 inches long, has bewn exhibited to the R. Horticultural 
Society of Paris. This beats the foreigner who, when he 
saw squashes tied to one of our pear trees in this country, 
said he had seen bigger at home. 





New Naval Instrument—An instrument has been 
invented in England, called a Nauropometer, to mea- 


sure a ship's inclination, exhibiting the angles of pitching 
and rolling at oue view. 


Barnabas Bidwell —It is said that the once notorious 
Barnabas Bidwell is about te be elected Speaker of the 
Provincial Congress, in Canada. 





The following is from an Irish paper. 

Galaway Nuisance —Do the Mayor (God save the 
mark ?) and magistrates wish for any thing todo! If so, 
we would recommend them te take the arad dogs off our 
street, and have logs tied to such as move about at large. 
A poor harmless idiot has been lamed by a bite from one, 
which cut the tendons of his right leg: but we might as 
well be speaking to a stick.’ 





Monarchism.—An editor of a paper in this neighboar- 
hood,—or his printer,—has made a droll mistake in the 
following lines, which we quote lileratim.’ 

‘Shakers.—The following remarks by Mr Everett sug- 
gest an idea of Shakerism, which never before occurved 
to us.’ 

‘The most interesting form under which the institution 


of Shakers presents itself is that of a vew species of mon- 
archism.’ 


When Mr Everett wrote these remarks, (which are 
takea from the N. A. Review) he omitted the r in monar- 
chism ; probably thinking the Shakers far more like monks 
than kings. 





Pestilence Dramatized.—I\f our Boston theatres have 
contended till they both feel the effects of war, the minor 
theatres of London are yet in a worse condition ; being 
invaded by pestilence. A piece called The Plague at Mar- 
seilles, has been produced at Sadler's Wells, with very hor- 
rible effect ; the Scarlet Fever is threatened for the Surrey, 
—and the Small Pox is positively coming out at the Co- 
burg. 





The following lines are copied from the New York Eve- 
ning Post. They appear to be original in that paper ; at 
least nothing appears to the contrary. They would do 
credit to any paper. They have a custom in New York, 
derived from their Dutch ancestors, of hanging a stock- 
ing by the chimney, on Christmas eve, im readi- 
ness for the visit of the patron Saint of ‘New Amster- 
dam,’ St. Nicholas, (called for the sake of brevity Santa 
Claus) who takes this oecasion to reward the young folks 
for their good doings, by such deposits in the stocking, 
as are most likely to be acceptable to them. 


CHBISTMAS TIMES. 


Account of a Visit from St. Nicholas, or Santa Claus. 


Twas the night before Christmas, when all thro’ the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse, 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 

The children were posted all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugar plums danced in their heads, 
And Mamma in her kerehief,.and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap : 
When out of the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

To open the shutters, ond throw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 
Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below. 


, Wher, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 


But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny rein-deer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quiek, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and call'd them by name : 
‘Now Danter ! now, Dancer! now, Prancer ! now, Vixen. 
On! Comet, on! Cupid, on! Dunder and Blixen ; 

To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall!’ 

As dry leaves before the wild hurricaae fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky : 
So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicholas too. 

And then in a twinkling, I heard on the roof, 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof : 

And I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot ; 
A bundle of toys was flung on his back, 

And he look’d like a pedlar just opening his pack : 

His eyes—how they twinkled ! his dimples how merry, 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow, 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face and a little round belly, 

That shook when he Jaughed, like a bow! full of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, ~ 
And Liaugh'd when J saw him, in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head, | 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread ; 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And fill'd all his stockings: then turned with a jerk. 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle, 

But I heard hin exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
‘Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night.’ 





Induelion of the Mayor.—Mr Otis took the oath of 
office, as Mayor, on Monday, at Faneuil Hall, which was 
crowded on the occasion. The people gave him a very 
cheering and even enthusiastic welcume in the place 
where he has so often addressed, and as often delighted 
them. When, in the course of his address, he alluded to 
Mr Adam's late resuscitated charge against the party to 
which he together with Mr Adams formerly belonged, and 
stated that in all his correspondence with the other leading 
members of his party, both public and private, both written 
and oral, he had at no time heard or read of any project to 
sever the union, or to form any separate coalition with 
any foreign power, the audience responded with one of the 


fullest and most hearty rounds of applause that ever shook 
Faneuil Hall. 








To CorresPosvents.—An accident prevents the last 
Communication of ‘Tii’ from appearing in this week's 
paper ; but he will see his ‘January’ next week—and we 
shall be happy to hear from him often. 

‘A Subscriber’ is informed, that we do not insert his 
Communication, because it contains an error, which we 


cannot at this moment rectify. We should be glad to see 
the Writer. 








xr A CARD £4 
PP.REMONT THEATRE.—Mr. GILBERT 
pectfully « to his friends and the public that his Ben 
efit is assigned for THIS EVENING, January 9h, when will be pre- 
sented (by desire) the celebrated play called The Iron Chest, with 
other entertainments—which he trusts will meet with their approbe 
tion and patronage. Jan. 9. 


Gaasonle Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
King Solomon, 














Charlestown uesday. 
Bethesda, Brighton, Tage 
Portland, Portland, Wednesday. 
Rising Sun, Nantucket, Monday. 
a et ese nunnepanereeepseeeseeener seen eee 
FAarriages. : 


In this City, Gearfieid Learned of this city, to Miss Mary Jane 
Freneh of Newburyport ; Joho Holton to Miss’ Caroline 

luther Rand to Miss Electa B. Read , Philip Weaver, of Chariestun, 
(3. C.) to Miss Lydia Ann Underwood ; Joseph Greek to Mies Sally 
Hopkins ; Daniel Parker Wood to Mise Mary Odiorne Bartlett ; Rot, 


ert Prescott to Miss Mary B. ; 3 iss E 
Wine : ise Mary B. Thayer ; Elijak 4. Draper to Miss Eliza 


- Brown, 
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PAiscellantes. 


TG A BELLE. 
All that thou art, J thrillingly 
And sensibly do feel ; 
For my eye doth see, and my ear doth hear, 
And my heart is not of steel ; 
I meet thee in the festal hall— 
I turn thee in the dance— 
And I wait, as would a worshipper, 
The giving of thy glance. 








Thy beauty is as undenied 
As the beauty of a star; 

And thy heart beats just as cqually, 
Whate'er thy praises are : 

And so long without a parallel 
Thy loveliness has shown, 

That, followed like the tided moon, 
Thou mov'st as calunly on. 


Thy worth, I, for myself, have seen— 
I know that thou art leal ; 

Leal to a woman's gentleness, 
And thine own spirit’s weal ; 

Thy thoughts are deeper than a dream, 
And holier than gay ; 

And thy mind is a harp of gentler strings, 
Where angel fingers play. 


T know all this—I feel all this— 
And my heart believes it true ; 

And my fancy hath often borne me on, 
As a lover's fancies do ; 

And I have a heart that is strong and deep, 
And would love with its human all, 

And it waits for a fetter that’s sweet to wear, 
And would bound to a silken thrall. 


But it loves not thee—It would sooner bind 
Its thoughts to the open sky ; 

It would worship as soun a familiar star, 
That is bright to every eye. 

*Twere to love the wind that is sweet to all— 
The wave of the beautiful sea— 

'Twere to hope for all the light in Heaven, 
To hope for the love of thee. 


But wert thou.lovely—yet leal as now ; 
Rich—but in thine own mind ; 

Humble—in all but the queenly brow ; 
And to thine own glory blind— 

Were the world to prove but a faithless thing, 
And worshippers leave thy shrine— 

My love were, then, but a gift for thee, 
And my strong, deep heart were thine. 





RELIGION AND REASON. 
Dim as the borrow'd beams of mvon and stars 
‘To lonely, wandering, weary travellers, 
Is reason to the soul—And as on high 
Those lonely fires discover but the sky, 
Not light as here; so reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 
But guide us apward to a better day. 
And as those nightly tapers disappear, 
When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere, 
So pale grows reason at religion’s sight, 
So dies, and so dissolves, in supernatural light. 


Dryden. 


A writer in the London Courier thus addresses 
Dr Spurzheim on the subject of bumps! lumps 
and skulls ! 

Str—The science of Craniology has been rid- 
iculed by some, and extolled by others—both 
with the same degree of plausability. Like other 
discoveries, which do not exactly accord with 
ypreconceived or long rooted prejudices, the dis- 
semination of its doctrines has been slow, whilst 
its utility (even if capable of being carried to 
the greatest pitch of perfection,) has been ques- 
tioned. 

‘ Hitherto, the object'of its advocates appears to 
have been too confined—being contented with 
proving after a murderer has been executed, that 

he had the bump of cruelty—and of a notorious 
drunkard, found dead in the streets, that the bib- 
bing bump was most prominent, and so on. 

Now, to render the science useful, it is necessa- 
ry, in my opinion, in the first instance, to ascer- 
tain whether the different bumps, indicative of the 
various passions are, 

ist. The causes of the Passions respectively, 
or— 

2d. The effects of the same. 

That is, whether the bumps are so prominent 
in young subjects, as to enable a Professor of that 
science, alias a skull-bump fortune teller, to fore- 
tell whether the person whose skull he examines 
will be hung for a murder, transported for a rape, 
or found dead in the streets from inebriation, or if] 
it is only in adults that those prominences are so 
conspicuous, as to prove a thermometer of the 
passions. 

Much will depend on the solution of these ques- 
tions—because if it should appear that the latter 
is the case, I should be inclined to suppose that 
the bumps are caused by, rather than the cause 
of, the different propensities of the human frame. 

Having wound public curiosity up to the highest 
pitch, I shall proceed to satisfy it. 

All young children’s heads being naturally soft, 
and therefore easily moulded—if their future 

Sate depends on the bumps in their pericranium— 
the mother or nurse has nothing to do to secure 
their offspring, or foresee an infant’s future fortune, 
fame or fate, but to procure a mould or cast with 
such spaces therein, as will leave room for the 
bumps they wish should become the most promin- 
entto grow, and restrain others they wish not to 
increase in size, and to fix it to the child’s head, as 
the Chinese mothers fit shoes to their children’s 
fect to make them fashionably small. 

This would open a new channel of commerce, 
give a fresh impulse to our national industry, and 
and prove a mine of wealth to our manufacturers, 
increase the balance of trade and influence the ex- 
changes—if the principles of Free Trade be per- 
severed in—and “ Commerce be as unfettered as 
the ocean.” But even if the restrictive system 
should again be had recourse to, and the exporta- 
tion of these moulds be prohibited for fear other 
nations should become as wise as ourselves, the 

advantages in a national point of view would be 
very great, as we should be able to excel all our 
neighbors, French, Dutch, Spaniards, Portuguese, 

Italians, Russians, Prussians, Austrians, Germans, 
Swiss, &c. &c. in every art and science, from the 
various scientific, lucrative, operative, speculative, 
&c. bumps raised at pleasure in our children’s 

heads, 





‘Each teeming mother anxious for her race, 
would have no need then to 





since more world depend on the formation and 
bumps on the back, then on the beauty and fea- 
ture of the front of their respective noddles. 


tion to portray the beneficial results which may 
ensue from so important a discovery, so it is in 
vain for my pen to attempt to describe, or even 
hint at them—for it is already nearly worn to the 
stump in sketching this outline or prospectus. 


father ; I should then have been, long since, richer 
than Rothschild, wiser than Eldon, and braver 
than Wellington ; for I am sure my mother, from 
her great fondness for me, would have procured a 
mould that contained the bumps of speculative- 
ness, studynativeness, and courageativeness in a 
superlative degree—Your’s, 


Pe 





t 
In short, as it is impossible for human imagina- 


Oh, that this discovery had heen made by my 


YPSILON, Manufacturer of 
Craniological Patent Bump Moulds. 
Omego Cottage, 1st Sept. 1828. 





Consolatory reflexions on Deformity, from 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.—Deformities 
and impertections of our bodies, as lamenesse, 
crookednesse, deafnesse, blindnesse, be they in- 
nate or accidental, torture many men; yet this 
may comfort them, that those imperfections of the 
body do not a whit blemish the soul, or hinder the 
operations of it, but rather help and much increase 
it. Seldome, saith Plutarch, honesty and beauty 
dwell together. How many deformed Princes, 
Kings, Emperors, could I reckon up, philoso- 
phers, orators? Hannibal had one eye, Appius 
Claudius, Timoleon, blinde, Mulcasses King of 
Tunis, John King of Bohemia, and Tiresias the 
prophet. The night hath his pleasure; and, for 
the losse of that one sense, such men are com- 
monly recompensed in the rest. Homer was 
blinde ; yet who made more accurate, lively, or 
better descriptions with both his eyes? Demo- 
critus was blinde ; yet, as Laertius writes of him, 
he saw more than all Greece besides; as Plato 
concludes, when our bodily eyes are at worst, 
generally the eyes of our soul see best. Some di- 
vines and philosophers have evirated themselves, 
and put out their eyes voluntarily, the better to 
contemplate ; Angenius Politianus had a tetter in 
his nose, fulsome in company ; yet no man so elo- 
quent and pleasing in his works. JEsope was 
crooked; Socrates purblind, !ong-legged, hairy : 
Democritus withered; Seneca lean and harsh, 
ugly to behold—yet show, me so many flourishing 
wits, such divine spirits; Horace a little blear- 
eyed, contemptible fellow, yet who so sententious 
and wise? Galba, the Emperor, was crook- 
backed: Epictetus lame; the great Alexander a 
little man of stature; Augustus Cesar of the’ 
same pitch; Agesilaus, de.picable forma; Ula- 
dislaus Cubitalis, that pigmy King of Poland, 
reigned and fought more victorious battles than 
any of his long-shanked predecessors. Vertue 
refuseth no stature; and commonly your great, 
vast bodies, and fine features, are sottish, dull and 
leaden spirits. What’s in them? what in Olus and 
Ephialtes, (Neptune’s sons in ‘Homer,’) nine akers 
long? What in Maximinus, Ajax, Caligula, and 
the rest of those great Zanzummins, of gigantical 
Anakims, vast, barbarous lubbers? A little dia- 
mond is worth more than a rocky mountain, 
which made Alexander Aphrodisizus positively 
conclude, the lesser the wiser, because the soul 
was much contracted in such a body.— Burton. 





Railway in Germany.—It is stated in the 
Leeds (England) Mercury, that the Emperor of 
Austria has recently made a special contract with 
the Chevalier Gerstner, a gentleman whose energy 
and enterprise are well known to some of the 
most respectable characters in Leeds, to conyey 
Salt along a railway, ‘of which the Chevalier has 
executed and completed upwards of forty miles, 
(the whole extent being eighty English miles) and 
which will connect the Moldau with the Danube. 
The contract is for six years; and the Chevalier 
states the quantity of this article transported by 
wagons in the last six years, to have been 4,773, 
400 cwt. or 800,000 per year. He is to have 
about 1s 2d per cwt. for cunveying the salt along 
the whole line. The weight of other merchan- 
dize passing along the same route, it is said, will 
amount to about 20,000 tons per annum. The 
labourers on the line are principally females, whose 
employment consists in excavating the soil, &c. 
and whose wages are 6d per day. They are 
about two thousand in number, and perform their 
work with great industry and skill. ‘From Au- 
gust, 1825, to December, 1827,’ the Chevalier 
says, ‘we have in 40 1-2 English miles, cut 696,464 
cubic yards, and made 807,944 cubic yards of 
embankments, besides laying the way with mal- 
leable rails &c. ; we have also erected 73 bridges 
from three to eighteen yards each with 133 cul- 
verts, and made 236 wagons—the whole cost, up 
to Nov. last, amounting to £75, 212 5s.’ 





Legal Absurdities.—In a late publication of 
Mr Charles Butler, he mentions some astonishing 
instances of legal absurdity. A gentleman having 
six estates, wished to settle one on each of his 
six sons, and the heirs of his body respectively, 
with what the lawyers term cross remainilers be- 
tween them, where, on failure of issue in one line, 
the estate passes to the other branches. Mr But- 
ler being directed to prepare the deed, conceived 
at first that one proviso would be sufficient; he 
then thought six would do; but on examining 
more minutely how many clauses would be requi- 


found that they would require 720, being every 
possible combination of the number six—1—2—3 
—4—5—6—720. The other example is still 
more striking. Ten gentlemen, partners in a 
mining company, wished to provide by deed, that 
if any one of the number advanced money to any 
of the others, it should be considered a sort of 
mortgage on the borrower’s share, and have pre- 
ference to all subsequent charges. The number 
of contracts necessary to make this provision with 
due legal accuracy, were found to amount to 
5,628,800, being all possible combinations of ten. 
On each of these ¢lasses the benevolence of gov- 
ernment has imposed a stamp duty of £25, so 
that tle whole duty would have amounted to 
£90,720,000.—Lond. Chron. 


Pedestrianism at Newcastle.-—The walking 
mania is raging here. Mary M’Mullen, the mo- 
ther of Peter, whoa fortnight ago walked 110 
miles in 24 hours, performed 92 miles in the like 
time (nearly four miles an hour incessantly.) She 
is 64 years old. The time of starting was an- 
noynced to be six o’clock in the afternocn of Mon- 
day, and at half-past six the veteran was brought 
to the goal. She peeled, i. e. threw off her upper 
garment, and shewed, not in her, ‘fainter lawn,’ but 








Beg for each birth the fortune of a face,’ 


NEW-ENGLAN 


kerchief girt tight about her waist. Just before] 
starting she took a pinch of snufi—clasped her 


god, and bolted. Off she went to the tune of five 
miles an hour, as mettlesome as a three year old ; 
at the which speed she continued for some hours, 
keeping the astonished youngsters trotting behind 
her. 
and had some feeling of giving in; complained of, 
over measure (of which she had reason) and dur- 


really who can wonder at it?) However, she was 


sions, and completed her task twenty-five minutes 
within the time, amid cheering of thousands ; her- 
self exclaiming: Let the gall’d jade wince, my 
withers are unwrung ! 
most extraordinary of all ‘extraordinary feats.’— 
Mary is a piece of good stuff unquestionably, but 
though, she is old; too old to war against nature 
by an effort so violent. Besides, it is a painful 
sight, andfreflects discredit on her son, who thus 
urges on an old parent to such an indecent exhi- 
bition for the gain of a few shillings. Humanity 
revolts at it. 


site to legally express the whole settlement, he. 





D GALAX ° 


rands ; muttered a short prayer to the presiding 


She, however, fell off towards the morning, 
ng the day occasionally became restive (and 


irged on frequently by a species of rude persua- 


This, without doubt is the 


Barney, her son (who walked 1000 
miles in one thousand hours, here,) is next to try 


his feet.—Durham County Ade. 





Getting rid of an Englishman.—The French 
have an easy mode of getting rid of an English- 
man. One of the Paris papers contains the fol- 
lowing: ‘ A letter from Vincennes states that, at 
half-past nine on Tuesday evening, an English- 
man employed about the steam cannon, on re- 
turning from Charenton (being probably under 
the influence of liquor) persisted, notwithstanding 
repeated warnings, from the sentinel, in approach- 
ing the cannon. His continued silence excited the 
suspicions of the sentinel, who, after repeatedly 
shouting qui vive and passer au large,without being 
answered, fired, and killed him.’ In this country 
we should have had whole columns about military 
despotism and ‘horrible murder,’ and days and 
weeks would have passed in adjourned coroners’ 
inquests; but in France, an unanswered qui vive 
is an authority to a soldier to change the quick 
into the dead; and the passer au large, which 
literally means, keep your distance, if not speedi- 
ly attended to, is a passport to eternity. There is 
nothing so disgusting in France as this keeping up 
the regulations of a besieged town in the midst of 
peace and tranquillity. Even in Paris, an Eng- 
lishman, who does not understand the meaning of 
the gui vive to which his answer ought to be 
Bourgeois, or who is so ignorant of the meaning 
of the passer au large as not to know that he is 
to keep at a considerable distance from the challen- 
ger, is not safe. His life may be the forfeit of his 
ignorance or of the impatience of some brutal pri- 
vate soldier.—Globe. 





Longevity of a Bee.—On Friday last, the stone 
masons employed in repairing the Holy Trinity 
Church, (Hull,) when cutting down one of the 
jambs of the stone work, belonging to an old win- 
dow, found a bee within an aperture, in the centre 
of the stone, where it is supposed to have been con- 
fined for at least 500 years. The insect was quite 
lively ; indeed, attraction was attracted to the 
stone by its humming, on a chisel being with- 
drawn, which had been driven into the jamb ; and 
it would have taken flight had not one of the 
workmen enclosed it in a glass. After that period 
it gradually became more and more torpid, until 
Saturday evening, when apparently it ceased to 
exist. The bee, and the fragment of the stone in 
which it was discovered, are in possession of the 
workmen, by whom they have been exhibited to 
a great number of persons. The aperture, in 
size and shape, would contain a small pear, and 
there was not the least seam or outlet in the stone 
by which air could be admitted.— Hull Adv. 





Punning.—A young lady reprimanded her 
shoemaker for not following her directions re- 
specting a pair of shoes which she had ordered ; 
and among other charges, insisted that they were 
not fellows. Honest Crispen acquiesced in the 
propriety of this remark, and stated that he pur- 
posely made them so in order to oblige her, well 
knowing the purity and chastity of her disposi- 
tion, and that she was not fond of fellows. 


Old Dr. used to say when he could not 
discover the cause of a man’s sickness :-‘We'll 
try this—and we'll try that. We'll shoot into 
the tree, and if any thing falls, well and good”— 
Aye (replied a wag) I fear that is too commonly 
the case, and in your shooting into the tree, the 
first thing that generally falls is the patient.’ 











Union of Papers.—It appears by an editorial 
exposition in the Bulletin of Wednesday evening 
that that paper aud the Jackson Republican are 
united, and will be published hereafter under the 
title of ‘Boston Evening Bulletin and United 
States Republican.’ Mr Jenks is to be the sole 
conductor of the journal under its new arrange- 
ments. He declares his intention to support the 
next administration. This purpose does not ap- 
pear to be qualified by any kind of reservation or 
condition, in respect to the measures that may be 
adopted. We hope that nothing will take place 
to render that support unsafe or impolitic; in 
which case we shall be happy to add our feeble 
efforts to those -of more powerful auxiliaries, to 
sustain the same administration.— Cour. 


Quick Step of Mind.—Mr Osborn of the Man- 
chester seminary, near Hartford, Cunn. states 
that he has ‘prepared a key to the Latin, Greek, 
and French languages, by means of which the 
scholar, with close application, may be able to 
read the neid of Virgil in twelve weeks. With- 
out any previous knowledge of the Latin, the first 
day he commences, he will be able to read 
twenty-five lines, on the fourth, fifty, and at the 
end of the second week, he can construe upwards 
of one hundred lines per day. On the eighth ‘or 
tenth week, he can construe, from three to five 
hundred lines per day, besides obtaining a morn- 
ing lesson for parsing.’ Really we must throw 
away our old phrase—the ‘march of mind,’ and 
substitute something that has a swifter movement. 
—wN. Y. Jour. Com. 


Loubilliac and Goldsmith.—Goldsmith had 
the habit of boasting that he could play on the 
German flute as well as most men; and at other 








understood not the character in which music is 
written, and played on that instrument as many 
others do, merely by ear. Roubilliac, the sculp- 
tor, a merry fellow, once heard him play, and 
minding to put a trick upon him, pretended to be 
charmed with his performance, as also that he 





in a simple vest and petticoat, with a silk hand- 


to repeat the air that he might write it dewn.— 
Goldsmith readily consenting, Roubilliac called 


one might set down, who had ever inspected a 


times, as well as any man living: but in truth he} . 


Y. 








for paper and scored thereun a few five-line staves, 
which havirg done, Goldsmith proceeded to play, 
and Roubilliac to write ; but his writing was only 
such random notes un the lines and spaces, as any 


grovel 


page of music. When they had beth done, Rou- 
billiac showed the paper to Goldsmith, who looked 
over it with seeming great attention, said it was 
very correct, and that if he had not seen him do 
it he never could have believed his friend capable 


of writing music after him. 7 





D'Israeli’s Calamities of Authors.—‘So sev- 
sible’ says he ‘was even the calm Newton to criti- 
cal attacks, that Whiston tells us he lost his favor, 
which he had enjoyed for twenty years, for con- 
tradicting Newton in his old age : for no man was 
of ‘a more fearful temper.? Whiston declares that 
he would not have thought proper to have pub- 
lished his work against Newton’s Chronology in 
his life time, ‘because I knew his temper so well, 
that I should have expected it would have killed 
him; as Dr Bentley, Bishop: Stillinefleet’s chap- 
lain, told me, that he believed Mr Locke’s thor- 
ough confutation of the Bishop’s metaphysics 
about the Trinity hastened his end.’ Pope writh- 
ed in his chair from the light shafts which Cibber 
darted on him ; yet they were not tipped with the 
poison of the Java-tree. Dr Hawksworth died of 
Criticism ; a malady which some would make 
contagious among authors. 
live in a storm. 





high 


Singing-birds cannot | or 
woul 
with 


A gentleman travelling through France during 
summer, ordered his servant to wake him at six 
o’clock in the morning. When at that hour the 
man entered the bed-rooin, his master inquired, 
‘what sort of weather is it?? The sleepy servant 
drew open what, in the dark, appeared to him a 
window shutter, and replied, ‘Monsieur, il ne fait 
point de tems: et it sent de fromage—(Sir, there 
is no weather at all; and it smells of cheese.)— 
He had opened a waiter’s store cupboard. 





The propensity for whittling seems to have 
been legitimately derived by New Englanders.— 
An English writer recommends the following 
method to nip the evil in the bud. Paint the 
benches and book-boards for schools, and while 
the paint is fresh, sprinkle fine sharp sand upoa 
it; when dry, put on another coat of paint. No 
boy, who values his knife as ‘a rare piece of stuff,’ 


will make more than one incision. N 











The following works are just Published by MUNROE & FRANCIS 


_ Present for Youth. An original work, embellished with six 
engravings, bound in silk, and other fancy bindings. By the author 
of many upproved works for children. 

ERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

J New Series, by the Baron Grimm. With nine copperplates, 
designed by the inimitable Cruikshank, to illustrate the following sto- 
ries; The Goose Girl. ‘The Blue Light. The Young Giant. The 
Tailor and Bear. The Pee Wit. Cherry and the Frog Bride. The 
Elfin Grove. The Nose a mile long. The first part may also be had, 


which is published without pictures. 
BRECOLLECTIONS OF A BELOVED 
children. By the author of ‘Little Sophy.’ ‘It presents a true and 


of t 


SISTER ; interspersed with reflections addressed to her own 


EGETABLE LITHONTR 


rege at to ite hindred complaints 
the k ys, Chronic tn toa on the ur 
of Micterition ; blood 


remedies for the Dropsy, that has ever Leen 
principle that the immediate cause of Dropsy, is a 
exhalants, and urinary system. 

The following certiticates are offered for the sat 
~~ many others may be found on the bill of 
years sorely afflicted with the gravel, which 
ly 90 severe, as to incapaciate him from labor, 


salutary and unexpected operation, as it has im 
health, and effectually dissolved the gravel inte 


Signed, 
Boston, December, 1825. 


The subscriber has received the most happy effect ; 
bottle of the Vegetable Lithontripic and helen we . iy The 
heen afflicted for some time past with the gravel, Powdan, iy. States a 
ae debility and distreas. He followed the ady ice ata . 


ted physicians, without the least + and, 
made use of the above medicine, which immedi 

moved the complaint. 
icine to those who are suffering from similar 


s 

Ashfield, June 8, 1&6. 
A gentleman of Porto Rico, who had been cured 
the urinary aystem, by the use of the Lithrontipic, 
six bottles, for the use of his countrymen, who were 
similar complaints, 

Sold by 
and J. P. HALL, Jt. Union-street. 


remedy for dyspepsia, jaundice, diseases of the liver 
sour stomach, ’ 
MEW CERTIFICATES—That the Pu 


among others have been voluntarily present 
days) are offered for their perusal. 
Certificate of Dr. A. S. Grenville—Having the nag 
evidence of the medical qualities, und highly sal 
Jewett’s Improved Vegetable Pills, (prepared by H. 
lndigestion - Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Disease of the LA 


Sig 

Cambridgeport, September 16, 1827. 
Certificate of Mr. Abell—Believing that Jewett | 
able Pills, (prepared by Dr. Heman 
the highest confidence, I am induced, Trom 
state the effect they have had on a member 
Early in the last winter my wife experienced the accemefj 
which gradually increased to a high 
tome were, a great prostration of strength, loss of 
head, dizziness, pa 
She commenced wit 
diate relief. They were continued according to the 
nearly two boxes were taken, when the cure appeared t» 
and no symptom of disease has since appeared, 


Boston, September 18, 1827, 


the above named medicine it was supposed 
best opportunity of judging, that she could 
a speedy and perfect recovery was therefore altogether 
Cert 
Dr. C. . 
ingen, now a practitioner of high celebrity, in Cambridge, iia. 
he subscriber has tested bw effects of "he } 2 
ble Pills, in several severe cases of disease of the liver andés 


ae 
cu ted 
ering them altogether superior to those articles co 


similar complaints, | would cheerfully add my testimony 
valuable a medicine. 


Pills inclosed in 1 blue wrapper, and signed on a 


head of Elm-street, R. COLE, No, 12 Bowdoin Row. 
& BROTHERS, 92 and L. H. BRADFORD 492, W 


e*s For sale as above, Jewett’s celebrated Jaw 
Vegetable Rheumatic Plasters.—Price fit 


commendations are unnecessary. 


In preparation a splendid National Tribute i 
eon Victory achieved by the peozle, through the Mes dl 
se. 
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